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III. 

SI YU KI: 

TRAVELS TO THE WEST OF KIU CH'ANG CHUN. 

Cha'ng ch UN (family name Kiu) was a Taoist monk of 
great repute for wisdom and sanctity. He was born 
a.d. 1148, in Si hia , a city belonging to the department 
of Teng chou fu, in Shan tung. In the beginning of the 
thirteenth century he was held in great respect at the 
courts of the Kin and the Sung . 79 Chinghiz, after his inva- 
sion of Northern China, heard of the great sage, and sent 
him a flattering invitation to come to his court. In the 
meanwhile, the Mongol chief undertook his expedition to 
Western Asia, and Ch'ang cliun was obliged, notwith- 
standing his advanced age, to abandon his recluse life in 
the mountains of Shan tung, and expose himself to the 
dangers of a long journey through Central Asia to Persia 
and the frontiers of India, where he met the great con- 
queror. The journey there and back occupied three 
years, 1221-24. 

The Si yu hi was not written by Ch c ang ch e un himself, 
but by Li Chi cTCang , one of his disciples, •who accom- 
panied him and kept a diary of the journey. Another 
admirer of the sage, Sun si, published it, and wrote a 
preface, which is dated 1228. 

The Si yu ki is indued in the Tao tsang tsi yao, a great 
collection of Taoist works. It is also found in the Lien 

79 The Kin or Nii-chi (Churche of the Mongols and the Persian authors) 
possessed at that time the north of China, whilst the Chinese dynasty of 
the Sung reigned south of the Huai river. Both dynasties were over- 
thrown by the successors of Chinghiz. 
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yun yi tsung slm , a collection of reprints published in 
1848 by Yang , a learned Chinese in Peking. 80 This 
account of Ch'ang ch'un’s travels has been translated in 
extenso into Bussian by the late Archimandrite Palladius, 
and was published, in 1866, in the fourth volume of the 
“ Becords of the Pekin Eccles. Mission.” Another trans- 
lation of the Si yu ki was made into French by the late 
M. Pauthier in 1867. But Pauthier translated only a 
short and very bad extract of the narrative as found in 
the Hai kuo fu chi , a Chinese geographical work treating 
of foreign countries, and published in 1 844. Besides this, 
his translation contains so many mistakes, that the whole 
article becomes unintelligible. 

The translation of the Si yu ki which I give in the 
following pages is not such a complete one as that of 
Arch. Palladius. I have omitted all the numerous poems 
composed by Ch'ang ch'un on different occasions during 
his journey, as well as some conversations on Taoist 
matters. In some instances I give only a resumd of the 
narrative, when of little interest. But all relating to 
history and geography is faithfully rendered and accom- 
panied with such notes and commentaries as my acquaint- 
ance with the subject permits. 

But before entering upon the subject, let me record 
here an interesting ancient document — the correspon- 
dence between Chinghiz and Ch'ang ch'un, preserved in the 
Clio keng lu , a Chinese work written in about the middle 
of the fourteenth century. See chap, x., article K'iu chen 
jen (K'iu, the man of the truth). The translation of these 
letters will enable the reader to form a judgment of the 
character and mode of thought of those illustrious men. 
Chinghiz, in his simplicity, professes such sound prin- 
ciples of governing people, and his words express such 
profound truths, that they would be valid even in our days 

80 The same collection contains also the Si yu hi , or " Records of the 
Western World,” by Hiien Thsang, translated by Stan. Julien in his 
“Mdmoires sur les Contr^es Occident ales,” 1858. 
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and for our countries in Europe. On the other side, 
Ch'ang cliun inspires sympathy by his modesty, candour, 
and sincerity. He seems to have been endowed with 
high intelligence, knowing well his time and human 
nature. This was the reason that Chinghiz, who was 
about to include Northern China in his empire, laid such 
great stress upon his advice. But there was yet another 
reason for which the Mongol chief was impatient to make 
the sage’s acquaintance. According to Palladius, Ch'ang 
ch'un belonged to the Northern Taoist school, to the sect 
of “the golden lotus,” the professors of which called 
themselves tsuan chen , “the perfect, true, and sainted 
men.” They were all adepts in spiritual alchemy, i.e., 
they looked in the spiritual world for the tan or philo- 
sopher’s stone, the secret of immortality, &c., which 
mysteries had been vainly searched after for centuries by 
material alchemists. One of the first questions Chinghiz 
addressed to Ch'ang cliun at his first audience was, 
“ Have you a medicine of immortality ? ” It is a curious 
fact that Chinghiz and Ch c ang cliun died in the same year 
and in the same month, i.e ., in the seventh month of 1227. 

With reference to Chinghiz’ letter addressed to Ch e ang 
ch'un, I need not mention that it was not written by him- 
self ; he could not write in any language. Evidently the 
ideas of the conqueror were taken down by a Chinese in 
his suite, very likely by Ye-lu Cliu ts ai> his able minister. 

This letter, which is written in a classical Chinese style, 
reads as follows : — 

“ Heaven has abandoned China owing to its haughtiness 
and extravagant luxury. But I, living in the northern 
wilderness, have not inordinate passions. I hate luxury 
and exercise, moderation. I have only one coat and one 
food. I eat the same food and am dressed in the same 
tatters as my humble herdsmen. 81 I consider the people my 

81 Palladius lias found a statement in an ancient Chinese hook that the 
gown of Chinghiz, made of simple stuff, was kept as a relic by his suc- 
cessors, the Mongol emperors of China. 
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children, and take an interest in talented men as if they 
were my brothers. We always agree in our principles, 
and we are always united by mutual affection. At mili- 
tary exercises I am always in the front, and in time of 
battle am never behind. In the space of seven years I 
have succeeded in accomplishing a great work, and uniting 
the whole world in one empire. I have not myself dis- 
tinguished qualities. But the government of the Kin is 
inconstant, and therefore Heaven assists me to obtain the 
throne (of the Kin). The Sung to the south, 82 the Hui - 
ho to the north, 83 the Hia (see note 46) to the east, and 
the barbarians in the west, all together have acknow- 
ledged my supremacy. It seems to me that since the 
remote time of our shan yil u such a vast empire has not 
been seen. But as my calling is high, the obligations 
incumbent on me are also heavy ; and I fear that in my 
ruling there may be something wanting. To cross a river 
we make boats and rudders. Likewise we invite sage 
men, and choose out assistants for keeping the empire in 
good order. Since the time I came to the throne I have 
always taken to heart the ruling of my people ; but I 
could not find worthy men to occupy the places of the 
three (kung) and the nine (k'ing). 85 With respect to these 
circumstances I inquired, and heard that thou, master, 
hast penetrated the truth, and that thou walkest in the 
path of right. Deeply learned and much experienced, 
thou hast much explored the laws. Thy sanctity is be- 
come manifest. Thou hast conserved the rigorous rules 
of the ancient sages. Thou art endowed with the eminent 
talents of celebrated men. For a long time thou hast 
lived in the caverns of the rocks, and hast retired from 

82 See note 79. 

83 There is some confusion as to the position assigned to these nations. 

84 This was the title of the Khans of the ancient Hiung-nu in Mongolia 
since the second century B.c. 

85 Since the time of the Chou dynasty, 1 122-249 b.c., the three hung 
were the highest councillors of the Chinese empire ; the nine Icing occu- 
pied different parts of the administration. 
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the world; but to thee the people who have acquired 
sanctity repair, like clouds on the path of the immortals, 
in innumerable multitudes. I knew that after the war 
thou hadst continued to live in Shan tung, at the same 
place, and I was always thinking of thee. I know the 
stories of the returning from the river Wei in the same 
cart, and of the invitations in the reed hut three times 
repeated. 86 But what shall I do ? We are separated by 
mountains and plains of great extent, and I cannot meet 
thee. I can only descend from the throne and stand by 
the side. 87 I have fasted and w 7 ashed. 88 I have ordered 
my adjutant, Liu Chung In (see note 96), to prepare an 
escort and a cart for thee. 89 Do not be afraid of the 
thousand li. I implore thee to move thy sainted steps. 
Do not think of the extent of the sandy desert. Com- 
miserate the people in the present situation of affairs, or 
have pity upon me, and communicate to me the means of 
preserving life. I shall serve thee myself. I hope that at 
least thou wilt leave me a trifle of thy wisdom. Say only 
one word to me and I shall be happy. In this letter I 
have briefly expressed my thoughts, and hope that thou wfllt 
understand them. I hope also that thou, having penetrated 
the principles of the great tao , sympathisest with all that 
is right, and wilt not resist the wishes of the people. 

“ Given on the 1st day of the 5 th month (May 15), 12 19” 

86 This is an allusion to two examples from Chinese history, that sages 
had been invited by emperors to occupy high charges. Wen icang, the 
virtual founder of the Chou dynasty (twelfth century B.C.), found an old 
man fishing in the Wei river, whose conversation proved so sage that the 
prince begged him to enter his service as minister, and took him along 
with him in his cart. The other allusion refers to Chu Ko Hang , who was 
sought out by Liu Pei, the founder of the Shu Han dynasty, whom his 
fame for wisdom had reached. He was found (a.d. 207) inhabiting a reed 
hut, and was with difficulty persuaded to abandon his hermit’s life. 

87 Chingliiz proposes to Cliang eli'un that he should take Chinghiz’ 
place in governing. 

88 A Chinese phrase of politeness, meaning that the host has worthily 
prepared himself to receive the guest. 

89 In ancient times, in China, the emperor used to send a cart for the 
sages when inviting them. 
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Ch'ang ch'un’s answer to Chingliiz : — 

“ KHu CKu Jci , 90 from Si hia Lien , devoted to the tao, 
received lately from afar the most high decree. I must 
observe that all the people near the sea-shore 91 are with- 
out talent. I confess that in worldly matters I am dull, 
and have not succeeded in investigating the tao , although 
I tried hard in every possible way. I have grown old and 
am not yet dead. My repute has spread over all king- 
doms; but as to my sanctity, I am not better than 
ordinary people, and when I look inwards, I am deeply 
ashamed of myself. Who knows my hidden thoughts ? 
Before this I have had several invitations from the 
southern capital 92 and from the Sung , and have not gone. 
But now, at the first call of the Dragon court (he means 
the Mongol court), I am ready. Why ? I have heard 
that the emperor has been gifted by Heaven with such 
valour and wisdom as has never been seen in ancient 
times or in our own days. Majestic splendour is accom- 
panied by justice. The Chinese people as well as the 
barbarians have acknowledged the emperor’s supremacy. 
At first I was undecided whether I would hide myself in 
the mountains or flee (to an island) into the sea, but I 
dared not oppose the order. I decided to brave frost and 
snow in order to be once presented to the emperor. I 
heard at first that your Majesty’s chariot was not farther 
than north of Huan chou and Fu chon , 93 But after arriv- 
ing at Yen (Peking), I was informed that it had moved 
far away, it was not known how many thousand li . 
Storm and dust never cease obscuring the heavens. I am 

90 Citu hi is the appellation by which the sage uses to designate himself. 

91 Si hia, Ch'ang ch'un’s native place in Shan tung, was not far from the 
sea-shore. 

92 Nan king, or southern capital at the time of the Kin dynasty, was 
the present K'ai fengfu (Ho nan), the residence of the Kin emperor after 
Yen (Peking) had been taken by the Mongols. 

93 According to the Ta Ts ing yi iung chi, ancient Huan chou was situ- 
ated north-east of the Tu shi k'ou gate (great wall), 180 li distant, where 
the present Kurtun lalgasun stands. Regarding Fu chou, see note 108. 
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old and infirm, and fear that I shall be unable to endure 
the pains of such a long journey, and that perhaps I can- 
not reach your majesty ; and even should I reach, I would 
not be good for anything. Public affairs and affairs of 
war are not within my capacity. The doctrine of the tao 
teaches to restrain the passions ; but that is a very difficult 
task. Considering these reasons, I conferred with Lin 
Chung In, and asked him that I might wait in Yen or in 
Te king (now Pao an chou) the return of your majesty. 
But he would not agree to that, and thus I myself under- 
took to lay my case before the emperor. I am anxious 
to satisfy the desire of your majesty, and to brave frost 
and snow, wherefore I solicit the decision (whether I 
shall start or wait). We were four who at the same time 
became ordained monks. Three have attained sanctity. 
Only I have undeservedly the repute of a sainted man. 
My appearance is parched, my body is weak. I am wait- 
ing for your majesty’s order. 

‘'Written in the 3rd month (April) of 1220.” 

Sun Si, in his preface to the Si yu hi, says : — 

“ Cffiang ch'un was a man of a high perfection. At the 
time I attained the age of manhood (I had heard much of 
him, but) I conceived that this venerable man must long 
ago have soared up to heaven, and after his transformation 
lived in the company of the clouds in the high spheres of 
the universe, and was sorry at not having seen him. But 
in the winter of the year 1219 there was suddenly a 
rumour that the master, 94 who lived near the sea (in Shan 
tung), was invited (by Chinghiz) to set out on a journey. 
In the next year, in spring (1220), he arrived indeed at 
Yen hing (Peking), and stayed in the monastery of Yu su 
kuan . Then I had the satisfaction of seeing him person- 
ally. When he sat, his position was immovable, like a 
dead body ; when he stood upright, he resembled a tree ; 
his movements were like the thunder, and he walked like 
54 Ch'ang ch'un is always called shi (master) in the narrative. 
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the wind. 95 From his conversation I learned that he was 
a man who had seen and heard much. There was no 
book which he had not read. From day to day I felt an 
increasing veneration for him. The number of men, 
attracted by his glory, who solicited the favour of being 
his disciples, increased every day. When the express 
(despatched by Chinghiz) arrived for the second time, the 
master set out for the west. At his departure his dis- 
ciples asked him when he would return. He said, c After 
three years.’ This happened in the first month of 1221, 
and indeed, in the first month of 1224, the master re- 
turned from the west after just three years’ absence, as 
he predicted. The master, in his journey to the west, 
travelled over more than 20,000 li. He saw places which 
are not laid down on our maps, and which are not moist- 
ened by rain or dew. Although he was received every- 
where with great honours, the journey was very painful 
for him. Nevertheless he was always cheerful, liked 
conversation, and wrote verses. He loved nature in her 
various aspects. At every place he stopped at, he visited 
all that was remarkable. As regards his views of life and 
death, he considered them like warmth and cold, but 
thoughts about them did not perplex his mind. Could 
he enjoy such perfections if not penetrated by the tao 
(true doctrine) ? 

“ Written in 1228, on the 2nd day of the 7th month.” 


The Chinese text of the Si yu hi begins with a short 
biography of Clfang ch e un, as above related. Then several 
invitations are referred to which the master received from 
the courts of the Kin and the Sung , but were refused. 

In the year 1220, the emperor CK eng-gi-sz (Chinghiz) 
sent his adjutant Liu Chung lu , 96 with an escort of twenty 

95 All these qualities are considered by the Taoists as marks of a high 
degree of contemplation and absence of passions. 

96 Liu Chung lu was a deserter from the army of the Kin , who entered 
the service of Chinghiz at the time he invaded Northern China. Chinghiz 
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Mongols, to Ch'ang ch'un, who then was in Shan tung. 
Liu Chung lu transmitted to him an invitation from the 
emperor and a golden tablet, on which an order was written 
to treat the master in the way the emperor himself was 
wont to be treated. Chung lu reported that in the fifth 
month (May, June) of 1219 he received from the emperor 
the order to seek the master. The emperor at that time 
was in the wu-li-do Q7 of the Ncti-man . 98 Ch'ang ch'un 
agreed to go with Chung lu, and chose nineteen from 
among his disciples to accompany him. In the beginning 
(February) of 1220 they set out for the north, and arrived 
at Yen (Peking) towards the end of the second month 
(beginning of April), where the master was received with 
great homage. 

In Yen the master was informed that Chinghiz had 
moved to the west, and he felt apprehensive that his 
advanced age would not permit of his enduring the fatigue 
of a long journey. He wished to await the time of 
Chinghiz return in order to be presented, and it was 
resolved to ask the permission of the emperor. There was 
yet another question which alarmed Ch'ang ch'un. Chung 
lu, by order of his sovereign, had assembled a number of 
girls to be brought to the emperor’s harem. The master 
said, “ Owing to actresses having been sent from the 
kingdom of Tsi to the kingdom of Lu , Confucius left Lu 
(which was his native country). Although I am only 
a savage of the mountains," how can I travel in the 

valued Mm for Ms skill in making arrows. He accompanied Cli'ang ch'un 
on the whole journey. In the narrative he is sometimes called Liu Jcung. 
Kung was his title of honour. 

97 Ordo in Mongol = imperial residence. See farther on, note 137. 

98 The tribe of the Naimans lived, according to Rashid-eddin (d’Ohsson, 
i. 425), near the sources of the Irtysh river and west and east of the 
Altai mountains. The Chinese authors assign the same country to them. 
At the time spoken of (1219) the Hannan were already subdued, and 
Chinghiz remained for a time in the ordo of the Khan of the Haiman, 
where he prepared for his expedition to the west. See note 5 at the end. 
He left for the west in autumn. 

99 Ch'ang ch'un, when speaking of himself, always uses this modest 

expression. . 
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company of girls ? ” In order to lay before the emperor 
these questions, Chung lu despatched a courier with 
a report, and the master sent also an address to the 
emperor. 

On the 15th of the fourth month (May 18) 1220, the 
master with his disciples and Liu kung (see note 96) left 
Yen (Peking), and travelled to the north. The way led 
through Ku yung . 10 ° One night, at the northern exit (of 
the pass), we met a gang of robbers ; but they bowed and 
said, “ We do not harm the master.” 

In the fifth month (June) we arrived at Te king , 101 
and passed the summer there in the temple of Lung 
yang huan . 

At the beginning of the winter (1220) A-li-sien arrived, 
sent by the prince O-cJien , 102 and soon after another envoy 
came. They invited the master to call upon the prince 
on his way to the emperor. He made an affirmative sign 
with his head. In the same month, the courier sent to 
Chinghiz returned, and brought a letter from the emperor 
to the master, in which the latter was again invited in the 
most flattering terms. Chung lu also received a letter, 
with the imperial order to take the greatest care of the 
sage. The master then conferring with Chung lu said : 
“ How the winter is beginning, the way through the desert 
is cold and distant ; our companions have not purchased 

100 The Ku yung gate exists still in a defile north of Peking, known to 
European travellers who visit the great wall at this point by the name of 
Nan Jcou pass. Nan kou is a village at the southern entrance of the pass. 
See A. Wylie’s article “ On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Keu yung 
kwan ” (Jour. Roy. Asiat. Soc., 1870). 

101 Now the city of Pao an chou, north-west of Peking. 

103 Here Chinghiz’ younger brother is meant. In the Yuan shi, where 
he is often mentioned, his name is spelled O-cKi-ghin. Properly his name 
was T'ie-mu-go ; O-clii-ghin was his surname. Udjughen , in Mongol, 
“little.” See Yuan shi, chap, cvii., genealogical table. Rashid calls him 
Temugu Udjukin (d’Ohsson, i. 212, 426). At the time that Chinghiz waged 
war in the west, his brother Udjukin was entrusted with the government 
of the Mongol empire. He had his territories and residence in the north- 
eastern corner of Mongolia, according to Rashid (d’Ohsson, ii. 7), near 
Calaltchin alt and the river Olkui (Ulgui on the Russian map). 
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all things required for such a long journey. Would it not 
be better to pass the winter in Lung yang kuan, and start 
in spring ? ” Chung lu agreed, and so they passed the 
winter there. 

On the 8th of the first month (February i), 1221, we 
started again. It was a fine day; the friends of the 
master brought presents, and standing before his horse, 
shed tears, and asked him: “Master, you undertake a 
distant journey of several tens of thousands of li ; when 
shall we have the happiness of again bowing before you ? ” 
The master replied : “ If you will be strong in the faith, 
I shall meet you again.” As the friends pressed the 
question, he said evasively : “ Our staying and our travelling 
depend not on our own will.” But the friends would not 
desist, and wished a decisive answer. Then the master 
said : “ I will be back in three years — in three years.” 
He repeated it twice. 

On the 10th of the first month (February 3, 1221) we 
passed the night at Tsui ping &'<m. 103 The next day we 
passed the defile called Ye-hu ling . 104 To the south we 
saw the T'ai hang ling 105 and other mountains. The 
mountain air was delicious. Towards the north there were 
only cold sandy deserts and parched grass. Here are the 


103 According to the great Chinese map of China, this is the name of a 
defile about thirty li west of Kalgan (Chang kia k'ou). 

104 Ling in Chinese means “a pass” and also “a ridge of a mountain.” 
The Ye-hu defile or mountain ridge is situated five li north of the Shan fang 
pu Lou, one of the gates in the great wall, next to the west after the 
gate of Kalgan. See my “Reclierches Arch, et Hist, sur P4kin,” note 
190. 

In about the middle of the thirteenth century a Chinese traveller, Chang 
Te hui , went from Peking to Karakorum. The narrative of his journey, 
which has been preserved, was translated into Russian by Arehim. 
Palladius in the “ Memoirs of the Siberian Section of the GTeogr. Soc.,” 
1867. An English version of the same by Schuyler is found in the 
Geographical Magazine, 1875, Chang Te hui, who in the first part of his 
journey went by the same way as Ch'ang ch'un, calls this defile O-hu 
ling. Ye-hu or O-hu represent probably a Mongol word. Yeke= “big” 
in Mongol. 

105 Name of the mountains which surround Peking north and west. 
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limits of the breath of Chinese nature. 106 We saw a field 
of battle covered with bleached human bones. 107 

Travelling farther to the north, we passed Fu chou ; 108 
and on the 15 th (February 8), proceeding in a north-eastern 
direction, arrived at a salt lake called Kai-li po. 1 ™ Here 
we saw the first settlements — about twenty houses. To 

106 The traveller who proceeds from Peking to Kiakhta has to pass 
north of Ivalgan (a little east of the ancient road followed by Ch'ang 
ch'un and Chang Te hui) an elevated mountain ridge, and then finds 
himself on the table-land of Mongolia. Indeed, the change of the climate, 
vegetation, &c., here is very sudden. My friend Dr. Bushell, in his in- 
teresting “Notes of a Journey Outside the Great Wall ” (J. R. G. S. t vol. 
xliii.), makes just the same remark as the Chinese author made about 650 
years earlier on the sudden change of the climate when entering Mongolia. 
Compare also Przewalsky (“Mongolia,” &c., i. 33): “That range, along 
the axis of which is carried the Great Wall, and which forms (north of 
Kalgan) so distinct a definition between the high chilly plateau of Mon- 
golia and the warm plains of China.” . . . Ibidem, i. 131 : “On the 6th 
of May we again stood on that point of the marginal range of Mongolia 
where the descent to Kalgan commences. Again the great panorama of 
mountain scenery lay at our feet, the bright green plains of China spark- 
ling like emeralds in the distance. There it is warm and spring-like ; 
here, on the plateau, Nature was only just waking from her long winter’s 
sleep.” 

307 It was the place where Chinghiz in 1211 had vanquished the army 
of the Kin. This battle at Ye-hu ling is recorded in the annals of the 
Yuan shi. 

108 The southern part of the plateau of Mongolia, north of the Great 
Wall and in the regions here spoken of, represents a vast plain, treeless, 
but in summer covered with luxuriant grass and abounding in water. 
This prairie, the imperial pasture-land, extends west and east to a great 
distance. To the north, a low ridge of hills separates it from the sterile 
Gobi desert. In this “ pays des herbes,” in ancient times, many fortified 
places were built to prevent the invasion of the wild hordes of Mongolia 
into China. Fu chou was one of the most important of these places. 
Ch'ang ch'un, in one of his poems recorded by Palladius, calls it little 
Yen (Peking). But it seems to have been abandoned or destroyed sub- 
sequently, for Chang Te hui, who passed there twenty-seven years later, 
states that only the wall of Fu chou remained. Ancient Fu chou must 
be looked for, as Archim. Palladius first determined from his own local 
observation, in the ruins called Khara balgasun by the Mongols of the 
present time. Khara balgasun lies on the road from Peking to Kiakhta, 
about thirty English miles from Kalgan. See also my “ Rech. Arch, et 
Hist. s. Pekin,” note 19 1. 

109 Perhaps the lake marked ICo-le hu on modern Chinese maps. Hu 
and po both mean lake. 
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the south was a salt lake with many sinuosities , 110 which 
stretched to the north-east. From this (northward) no 
rivers are met, water being obtained only by wells dug in 
the sand. Neither are there any considerable mountains 
for several thousand li farther to the north. After five 
days' travelling on horseback we left the boundary-line 
called Ming ch'ang } 11 

In six or seven days we arrived at a great sandy desert, 
ta Sha t'o . 112 In low places elm trees of a dwarf size 
are found. Some of them are of a considerable circum- 
ference ; 113 but from this in a north-eastern direction 

110 It is difficult to say what lake is meant, for Mongolia is very rich in 
salt lakes ; but they change often as regards their size or disappear, whilst 
in other places new lakes arise. 

111 This is a rampart in Southern Mongolia, raised by the emperor 
Madaku of the Kin dynasty during the time of his reign, called Ming 
chang, a.d. 1190-96, and from this the name of the wall is derived. See 
also Chang Te hui’s itinerary, infra , note 114. 

112 Great Sha Vo. This name, sha Vo, the Chinese apply to certain 
portions of the Mongolian desert. S/ia= “ sand,” Vo = dangerous, rugged, 
uneven. Thus the name may be translated by “sandy downs.” It 
answers perfectly the nature of that desert spoken of. Przewalsky, who 
went by the same way as Ch'ang eh'un, states (“Mongolia,” &c., i. p. 106): 
“ Twenty-seven miles beyond Dolonnor we entered the aimak of Kesliikten. 
From this point of the road a succession of sandy hillocks, called by the 
natives guchin gurhu, extends as far as the Dalai nor,” &c. Przewalsky 
gives a detailed description of these sand-hills. Marignolli, in the four- 
teenth century, notices the cyollos kagon, or sand-hills thrown up by 
the wind, on the northern verge of the Mongolian desert. See Yule’s 
“Cathay,” 339. There was, in the seventh and eighth centuries, a tribe 
of the Western T'u hue (Turks) called Sha Vo, and who had received this 
name from the desert in which they lived (between the Altai and the 
T'ien shan). T'ang shu, chap, cclvii. b. See also note 151. 

It may be here the proper place to say a few words regarding the 
Chinese names applied to the Mongolian desert. The Mongols call it, as 
is well known, Gobi, and on modern Chinese maps this name is also ren- 
dered by Ge-bi. An ancient Chinese name for the desert, still in use up 
to this time, is Sha mo (sAa = sand, mo= desert, sandy plain). Another 
ancient name for the Gobi was So mo (northern desert). It was properly 
applied to the desert extending from Kan chou (in Kan su) east to the 
Ordos, whilst the waterless solitude west of Kan chou was, and is still, 
known under the name of Ta tsi , also Sha tsi. Tsi means properly a rock. 
Compare also note 9 on the desert Han hai. 

113 Isolated elm trees ( Ulmus pumila) are not unfrequent on the Mon- 
golian plateaux, as I know from my own observation. They owe their 
existence to water-springs in the desert, and are sometimes of a large size. 
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extending more than ten thousand (!) li , no tree is to 
be seen. 

We left the sandy desert on the 1st of the third month 
(March 25, 1221), and arrived at a place called Yu rh 
li, lu where we began to find settlements. The people for 
the greater part are engaged in agriculture and fishing. 

114 Let me quote here the diary of Chang Te liui (see note 104), who 
went by the same way as Ch'ang ch'un as far as this lake : “ On the north 
from Fu chou (see note 108) I came to Ch'ang chou (according to Palla- 
dius’ investigations, the ruins called Tsagan balgasun by the Mongols, 
eight miles north-west of Khara balgasun, and, like this place, on the road 
to Kiakhta). ... On the east of that city is a salt lake, about 100 li in 
circumference, called the Bog’s lake, on account of the similarity of its 
shape to that of a dog (probably the same as the lake with many sinuo- 
sities mentioned in Ch'ang ch’un’s itinerary). More than 100 li north 
of the city I noticed an old rampart, which stretched far off over the 
mountains and valleys. On the south a ruined town is joined to it, a 
fortified place, in which the boundary-guard was quartered. (This is the 
boundary-line Ming ch'ang in Ch'ang chun’s itinerary.) From this fort I 
went four stations more, and then came to the Sha t'o desert, in the whole 
expanse of which there are no stones or clods of earth. From a distance 
you see, as it were, a chain of low hills and hillocks ; but when you come 
to them they are only sand heaps. The trees which can grow on this soil 
are only elms and willows, and these are miserable, scattered about, and 
grow in clusters. The water is everywhere saline. I went in this desert 
six stations and then came out of it. After that I went north-westerly 
one station to the lake Yii rh po. There are really two lakes, both in cir- 
cumference more than 100 li. Between them is a dry passage from north 
to south. On the south-west of the lake is the temporary palace of a 
princess.” (Detailed description of the palace.) 

The Yu rh li of Ch'ang ch'un and the Yii rh po of Chang Te hui are the 
same. Li and po both mean “ lake ; ” yii = to fish. This lake is twice 
mentioned in the Yuan slii, for the first under its Chinese name Yii rh li. 
Annals, sub anno 1215. It is stated there that Chingliiz encamped near it 
after returning from his invasion into China. In the biography of Te sie 
shan (Yuan shi, chap, cxviii.) this lake is again mentioned, and the name is 
written there Ta-rh nao-rh {nor = lake in Mongol), also T'a-rh hai-tze {hai 
tze in Chinese = little sea). Its position is given there as distant 300 li 
north-east of JShang tu, the summer residence of Kubilai Khan. In the 
year 1270 the city of Ying cliang was founded on this lake. In the great 
Chinese geography of the empire the same lake, in South-Eastern Mongolia, 
is called Pu yii rh hai (meaning also “fishing lake”). This name is not 
to be confounded with Buyiir, a lake in North-Eastern Mongolia. The 
Chinese geography states that the (modern) Mongol name of the Pu yii 
rh hai is T'a li. In the times of the Mongols there was a junction of 
several post-roads at this point, Chang Te hui, who went to Karakorum, 
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At that time it was ts'ing ming (fifteen days after the 
spring equinox), but there was no trace of spring, and the 
ice was not yet melted. 

On the 5th of the third month (March 29) we started 
again, and travelled in a north-eastern direction. All 
around we saw habitations, consisting of black carts and 
white tents. 115 The people here are nomades, and change 
their abode according to the prevalence of water and 
pasture. 1ST 0 tree could be seen, and we met only yellow 
clouds (of dust) and decayed grass. 

Finally, after twenty days and more without changing 
the direction, we reached a sandy river, which flows to the 
north-west, and discharges itself into the Lu Mi river. 116 

here turned to the west. Ch'ang ch'un, who was bound to the encamp- 
ment of the prince Ocheghin, took a north-eastern direction. 

The first European who visited the lake in question was Father Gerbillon. 
See the narrative of his journey from Peking to Nipcliu (Nerchinsk), in 
Du Halde’s “China,” iv. He saw this lake on the 27th of June 1689, 
and gives a detailed description of it. He calls it Taal nor , and is of opinion 
that it is about fifteen “ lieues ” in circumference. According to the Father 
it abounds in fish. At a distance of half a ‘ ‘ lieue ” from the lake he saw 
a ruined pagoda, and a marble slab with a Chinese inscription dating 
from the Mongol period. 

The same lake and the surrounding country were scientifically explored 
about sixteen years ago by Przewalsky. His accounts of it are in accor- 
dance with those of Gerbillon, but he calls it erroneously Dalai nor. The 
real name of the lake is, as I have been informed in Peking, by Mongols 
from those regions, Taal nor , as the Jesuit Father writes the name. Taal 
in Mongol means a plain ; nor, a lake. According to Przewalsky ( <e Mon- 
golia,” &c., i. 108), this is the largest of the lakes of South-East Mongolia. 
In shape it is a flattened ellipse, with an axis elongated from north-east 
to south-west. It is about forty miles in circumference, and lies at an 
elevation of 4200 feet above the sea; its climate is therefore as rigorous 
as the rest of Mongolia. In the middle of April its shores were still 
frozen. It does not entirely thaw till the first half of May. The lake 
abounds in fish. ... In early spring several hundred Chinese make their 
appearance on its shores for the purpose of fishing, and remain till late in 
the autumn. 

113 Probably the large carts covered with felt — tents on wheels — are 
meant, as described by Marco Polo, K-ubruek, Ibn Batuta, and others. See 
Yule’s “M. Polo,” i. 244-246. According to Potanin (“Mongolia,” ii. 
108), the practice of carrying felt tents upon waggons is now-a-days entirely 
obsolete in Mongolia. 

116 In ancient Chinese history the Kerulun river, in North-Eastern 
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We crossed the sandy river, the water coming up to the 
girths of the horses. The borders of the river were over- 
grown with willow-trees. After travelling three days in 
a northern direction, we entered the siao Sha t'o (little 
Sha t*o desert; see note 112). 

On the 1st of the fourth month (April 23), 1221, we 
reached the encampment of the prince O-cJien (see note 
102). 117 At that time the ice was only beginning to melt, 
and the first green was seen on the ground. There was a 
wedding being celebrated, and many Mongol chiefs had 
arrived with mare’s milk. We saw several thousands of 
black carts and felt tents standing in long rows. On the 
7th (April 29) the master was presented to the prince, 
who asked him about the means of prolonging life. As it 
would have been unbecoming that the prince should hear 
the precepts of the master before the master had seen the 
emperor, it was agreed that on his return the master should 
call again on the prince. On the 17th the prince ordered 
that a hundred horses and bullocks should be given to expe- 
dite the master, and we started again (May 9). 

Our way led in a north-western direction. On the 
2 2d of the fourth month (May 14) we reached the river 
Lu-kil (or Kerulun), which here forms a lake of several 
hundreds of li in circumference. When the waves rise by 
the wind, great fish are thrown out, and the Mongols 
catch them easily. 118 

We then went along the southern shore of the river 


Mongolia, is called Lu leu. In the Yiian shi it is generally named K'ie-lu- 
lien, which is a transcription of the Mongol name Kerulun. The sandy 
river crossed by Chang ch'un was probably the Khalga gol, which, how- 
ever, is not a direct affluent of the Kerulun. See also note 127, regarding 
the Kerulun. 

117 Palladius is of opinion that the encampment of the prince was on 
the Khalga river. ' But it would seem from the narrative that it was 
farther to the north. 

118 Palladius thinks that the lake Buyilr is meant. I may observe that 
the Buyiir is not in direct connection with the Kerulun, but communicates 
by the river Or shun with the great lake Kulon or Dalai nor , into which the 
Kerulun discharges itself. It seems to me that the great lake mentioned 
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(Kerulun). We found abundance* of ye hie 119 every- 
where. 

On the 1st of the fifth month (May 23), at noon, an 
eclipse of the sun happened, while we were on the southern 
bank of the river. It was so dark that the stars could be 
seen, but soon it brightened up again. 120 

In this country it is cold in the morning but warm in 
the evening. We saw huang hua (yellow flowers) 121 in 
abundance. The river flows to the north-east. On both 
banks of it are many high willow trees, which the Mongols 
use for making their tents. 

After a journey of sixteen days (up the Kerulun, along 
its southern bank), we arrived at the place where the 
river changes its direction, winding round the hills to 
the north-west. We could ascertain nothing about its 
sources. 122 Farther to the south-west we reached the post- 
in the narrative was the Kulon. Father Gerbillon visited these lakes in 
1698 (Du Halde’s “ China,” iv.) ; Pallas, in the last century, saw the 
Kulon. He states that it is abounding in fish. Gerbillon says the same 
regarding the Buyiir. The Buyiir lake is frequently mentioned by Rashid- 
eddin in connection with the ancient history of the Mongols (d’Ohsson, 
i. 62, 75, 428, &c.) The lake Keule mentioned together with the Buyiir 
on p. 75 is probably the Kulon. 

119 Hie is a kind of cultivated Allium. Ye hie , or wild hie, denotes one 
of the numerous Allium species of Mongolia. Camels are very fond of 
them. ! 

120 This statement gives a stamp of authenticity to the whole narra- 
tive. A. Wylie, who, in the first edition of my “ Chinese Mediaeval 
Travellers,” gives a long and interesting article on the eclipse observed by 
Chang ch'un, has found by calculation that there was a solar eclipse on 
May 23d (old style), 1221, central about 3 h. 45 m. civil reckoning at 
London. All astronomical details furnished by Chang ch'un, in the above 
passage and farther on, with respect to this celestial phenomenon, are in 
general in accordance with Wylie’s calculations. The same eclipse is also 
mentioned in the Chinese astronomical annals, and with the same date as 
given by Ch'ang chun. See Gaubil’s “ Traites de l’Astronomie Chinoise ” 
in Souciet’s “Observ. Math. Astron.,” &c., iii. 354. 

121 In China the name of huang hua is applied to the yellow Day Lily, 
Hemeroeallis fulva. This species is hardly found in a wild state in 
Northern Mongolia. The Chinese author may have seen there H. graminea 
or H. flava. 

122 The caravan road from Kiakhta (resp. Urga) to Kalgan passes near 
the place where the Kerulun, which takes rise in the Kentei mountains, 
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road, which leads to Yu rh li , 123 The Mongols here were 
very glad to see the master. They brought him millet, 
and said that they had been waiting for him for a year. 
The master made them a present of jujubes. They had 
never before seen this fruit. 

Prom this we travelled ten days. At the time of the 
summer solstice the shadow (of the gnomon) measured 
three feet six or seven inches. 124 

Here we noticed the peaks of high mountains; the 
country we traversed westward was throughout moun- 
tainous or hilly. 

The population was numerous, all living in black carts 
and white tents (see note 1 1 5). The people are engaged 
in breeding cattle and hunting. They dress in furs and 
skins, and live upon milk and flesh-meat. 

The men and unmarried young women plait their hair 
so that it hangs down over their ears. The married 
women put on their heads a thing made of the bark of 
trees, two feet high, which they sometimes cover with 
woollen cloth, or, as the rich used to do, with red silk stuff. 
This cap is provided with a long tail, which they call gu-gu , 
and which resembles a goose or duck. They are always 
in fear that somebody might inadvertently run against this 


near the Russian frontier, changes its south-eastern direction to a north- 
eastern. The diarist was mistaken as to the direction of the current of the 
river. In 1698 Father Gerbillon went by about the same way as Chang 
ch'un, from the Kulon lake upwards along the Kerulun, and to the Orkhon. 
He mentions rich pastures on the borders of this river. Some thirty years 
ago the Kerulun valley was surveyed by Russian topographers. See the 
new Russian map of Asia. See also note 127. 

123 The road followed from Yil rh li to Karakorum by Chang Te hui 
(see note 104). 

124 Wylie tries to determine from these indications the position of the 
travellers. He states : Taking 3 feet 6 \ inches as the shadow of an 8- 
foot stile (the standard used in China from time immemorial), we have the 
sun’s altitude 66° 7', which must have been in latitude 47 0 21'. According 
to this it is probable they were south of the southern bend of the Tula 
river, somewhere about E. long. 107° ; and as four stations farther to the 
north-west took them across a river, that river was doubtless the Karuha 
{Kharukha of the Russian map, an affluent of the Tula). 
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cap. Therefore, when entering a tent, they are accustomed 
to go backward, inclining their heads . 125 

These people (the Mongols) have no writing . 126 They 
settle their matters by verbal convention, and when they 
enter into contracts they cut certain marks on wood. 
They are never disobedient to orders, and never break 
their word. They have preserved the customs of the early 
ages. 

Farther on, after four stations, to the north-west we 
crossed a river beyond which a plain extended with 
luxurious grass and abounding in water. The plain was 
surrounded by mountains with picturesque valleys. On 
the east and on the west (of the river ?) we saw the ruins 
of an ancient city. We could recognise the position of 
the streets. There is a tradition that this city was built 

125 Meng hung, a Chinese general, contemporary of Chinghiz, has left 
very valuable accounts regarding the Mongols. He had been in Mongolia, 
and knew them from his own observation. In his Memoirs he states the 
following about the coiffure of Mongol ladies : The wives of their chieftains 
(princes) wear a cap which they call gu-gu. It is made from wire, about 
three feet high, and has the appearance of a bamboo (?) The whole is 
covered with purple velvet. 

Several Western mediaeval authors mention this peculiar coiffure of 
Mongol women, which, according to Potanin’s inquiries (“Mongolia,” ii. 
p. 23, note 27), is unknown, now-a-days, in Mongolia. Carpini (615) states 
on the subject : — 

“ Mulieres maritatae super caput habent unum quid rotundum de 
viminibus vel de cortice factum quod in longum protenditur ad unam 
ulnam, et in summitate desinit in quadrum : et ab imo usque ad summum 
in amplitudine semper crescit, et in summitate habet virgulam unam 
longam et gracilem de auro vel de argento seu de ligno, vel etiam pennam : 
et est assutum super unum pileolum quod protenditur usque ad humeros ; 
et tarn pileolum quam instrumentum prsedictum est tectum de bukerano 
sive purpura vel baldakino ; sine quo instrum en to coram hominibus 
nunquam vadunt.” 

Rubruquis, p. 232: “Mulieres maritatae habent ornamentum capitis 
quod vocant bocca ” (some MSS. have botia). After this he describes this 
coiffure in about the same way as Carpini. 

The Mohammedan authors also know this head-dress of the Mongol 
princesses, and term it boglak. See Quatremere’s “ Histoire des Mongols 
de la Perse,” i. 102, note, and Yule’s “Cathay,” 131. 

126 The Uigur writing was introduced by Chinghiz among his people a 
few years after Ch'ang ch'un visited Mongolia (Palladius). 
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by the K'i-tan. We found, indeed, on the soil a tile with 
letters of the K'i-tan. This was probably a city founded 
by those K'i-tan warriors who emigrated, unwilling to 
submit to the new dynasty . 127 

We were told, also, that the city of Siinsz’-Jcan (Samar- 

127 Let me quote here the narrative of Chang Te hui’s journey (see note 
104), who, from the bend of the Kerulun westward, seems to have followed 
the same route as Ch'ang ch'un. This traveller, after leaving the lake 
Yu rh po (see note 114), went north-westerly twenty stations, and then 
arrived at a river, which the northern people (Mongols) called Ki-lu-lien 
(Kerulun). His report then continues as follows : — 

“ On both banks of this river willows grow plentifully. It flows to the 
east, and has a) very rapid current. The natives there say that there are 
fish in it three and four feet long, which, however, it is impossible to catch 
either in spring, summer, or autumn ; but in wdnter they make holes in 
the ice and catch them. Along the river there live Mongols and Chinese 
together. There are some miserable huts with earthen roofs. The land 
there is much cultivated, but they only sow hemp and wheat. On the 
northern side of the river is a large mountain called K'u-su-wu , that is, 
“black mountain.” If you look at it from some distance there seems 
to be a thick forest on it, but when you are near, this turns out to be 
dark stones, which receive this colour from the constant mists on the 
mountains.” 

Palladius is right in identifying this with the mountain called nowa- 
days Tono, about which the Kerulun, running from the north, makes a 
semicircle so as to turn to the east. Gerbillon saw the Tono in 1696. 

Our traveller continues : “From the southern side of the mountain I 
went south-west nine stations, and came to another river, in width and 
depth equal to one-third of the river Ki-lu-lien. Here there are also large 
fish, which are caught in the same way. The river runs to the west, and 
is exceedingly swift, so that it is impossible to cross it. In the northern 
language (Mongol) it is called Hun JDu-la, that is, ‘ the hare.’ ” 

Tulai in Mongol means “ a hare.” Ho doubt here the river Tola is 
meant, which the caravans from the south going to Urga have to pass. 
The traveller evidently did not cross it,’ and went along its southern bank. 
The Tola from Urga runs about a hundred miles in a south-western direc- 
tion, and then turns to the north. The T'u-la or T'u-wu-la river is often 
mentioned in the Yuan shi. Rashid-eddin calls it Tula , sometimes Tura. 
With respect to Hun , prefixed to the name of the river, see note 308. 

The traveller continues : “I went down the river (Tola) one station to 
an ancient town (not ‘ wooden town/ as Mr. Schuyler repeatedly translates) 
constructed by the K'i-tan. It is about three li in circumference ; the 
back is turned to the mountain, the front to the river. From this place 
the river runs to the north.” 

After that the traveller went in a north-western direction, to a lake 
called U-u-gie-nao-rh (the TJgei nor of modern maps of Mongolia), from 
which there was a carriage road to Ilo-lin ( Karakorum , see note 304), 
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kand; see note 29) lay more than 10,000 li to the south- 
west, that it was built on the best place in the country 
of the Hui-ho (Mohammedans), and that it was the capital 
of the K'i-tan dynasty, of which seven emperors had reigned 
there. 12S 


situated from the lake south-west about ioo li distant. It does not seem 
that Chang Te hui visited Karakorum, but he crossed the river on which 
the modest Mongol capital stood. The traveller further states : — 

“From the lake (Ugei nor) directly west is a small ancient city also 
constructed by the K'i-tan. To the west the city opens on a broad 
valley, ioo li in circumference. Around it are mountains on every side. 

. . . In the middle of it runs the river Ho -tin (the Orkhon). 

From this place Chang Te hui went to the summer residence of Kubilai 
Khan, which was beyond the river Ta-mi (Tamir), somewhere in the 
Khangai mountains. 

After this digression let us return to Ch'ang ch'un’s itinerary. Where 
was the river he crossed beyond which a plain extended, surrounded by 
picturesque mountains, and on which a ruined city of the K'i-tan stood ? 
It cannot be denied that these particulars bear a striking resemblance 
to the description Chang Te hui gives of the plain in which the Ho-lin 
(OrJchon) river runs, and where he notices a city of the K'i-tan. But he 
mentions also the ruins of a K'i-tan city on the Tola river, and Palladius 
thinks that Ch'ang ch'un crossed this river. That is, however, not 
probable, for then the traveller would have been obliged to cross the river 
a second time. Wylie (see note 124) and Paderin look for the K'i-tan city 
in question on the Karuha river, which is an affluent of the Tola. It is 
difficult to trace Ch'ang ch'un’s route precisely. 

The regions here spoken of have repeatedly been traversed during the 
last twenty years by Russian officers ; for the straight road from Urga to 
Uliassutai passes by the above-mentioned lake Ugei nor and crosses the 
Orkhon and other tributaries of the Selenga. In 1873 M. Paderin dis- 
covered what he believes to be the ruins of ancient Karakorum. An 
English translation of his report, annotated by Colonel Yule, is found in 
the Geographical Magazine, 1874. About ten years ago Professor Pozdneyeff 
visited the valley of the Orkhon. See his “ Mongol annals Erdeniin,” 
1883. In 1879 Colonel Pevtsoff went from Urga to Uliassutai. He 
published, in 1883, an interesting book on his travels in Mongolia, and 
appended to it an excellent map of Mongolia, the best now existing. 

Regarding the K'i-tan, see note 22. Palladius states on the subject : 
“ The K'i-tan of the tenth and eleventh centuries left traces of their rule in 
all the countries which touch China on the north. Ruins of their fortifica- 
tions and towns are met with not only on the Tola, but on the Kerulun 
and in Manchuria. The K'i-tan letters, mentioned by Ch'ang ch'un, were 
formed on the basis of the Chinese characters. Specimens of them are 
preserved on the Shu shi hui yao. 

128 According to the Persian historiographers, the Karakhitai were often 
at war with Khovarezm, and may have possessed Samarkand for a time. 
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On the 13th of the sixth month (July 3), 1221, we 
passed over a mountain called GKang sung ling (mountain 
of high pines), and stopped on the other side. There were 
many pines and kuai trees (see note 139). They grow so 
high as to reach the clouds, and so dense that the sun- 
beams cannot penetrate them. They predominate in the 
valleys on the northern slope of the mountain. On the 
southern slope few are found. 129 

On the 14th (July 4) we passed over a mountain 
crossed a shallow river, and passed the night in a plain. 
It was frightfully cold, and the next morning we found a 
thin coat of ice on the water. The natives said that 
generally in the fifth or sixth month snow begins to fall 
in this country, and that, happily, this year it was not so 
cold as in other years ; therefore the master changed the 
name of the mountain into Ta han ling (mountain of the 
great cold). Eain here is always accompanied by hail. 130 

Thence we went more than a hundred li to the south- 
west, through a mountainous country, on a winding road. 
There was a stony river, more than fifty li long, the banks 
of which were about a hundred feet high. The water in 
the river was clear and cold, and bubbled like sonorous 
jade. On the steep, bank we saw a large kind of onion, 
three or four feet high. 131 In the valleys splendid pine 
trees were growing, of more than a hundred feet in height. 
The mountains stretched to the west in a continuous chain, 
all covered with tall pine trees. We were five or six 
days travelling in these mountains, the road winding round 
the peaks. It was magnificent scenery, the slopes of the 

129 Przewalsky (“Mongolia,” i. 7). Pevtsoff, Gerbillon, make the same 
observation with respect to the mountains of Mongolia. Kostenko 
(“Turkestan,” i. 95) states that in the Then shan also forests are found 
only on the northern slopes, whilst the southern slopes of it are destitute 
of trees. This striking fact is also reported by Elias (p. 129, note) with 
respect to the mountains of Mongolia. 

130 Carpini, 610 : “ De dispositione aeris in terra Tartarum : Ibi est etiam 
in aestate subito magnus calor, et repente maximum frigus. — Grando ibi 
saepe cadit maxima.” . . . 

131 Probably AUium fistulosum, according to Potanin. 
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rocks covered with noble forests, with the river gliding 
through the depths below. On level places pines and 
birches were growing together. Then we ascended a high 
mountain which resembled a large rainbow, overlooking an 
abyss of several thousand feet deep. It was dreadful to 
look down to the lake in the depth. 132 

On the 28th of the sixth month (July 18) we stopped 
to the east of the wu-li-do (or do, see note 137) of the 
empress. 133 Chung lu (the adjutant) sent an express to 

132 Although it is impossible to ascertain the route followed by Ch'ang 
cliun since he left the bend of the Kerulun, there can, however, be no 
doubt that he traversed the mountainous country watered by the Orkhon, 
Tamir, and other affluents of the Selenga. Perhaps he proceeded partly 
by the afore-mentioned straight road from Urga to Uliassutai, which 
crosses those rivers. At any rate he passed over the high range of moun- 
tains stretching from north-west to south-east and forming the watershed 
which divides the basin of the Selenga from that of the Dsabkhan and the 
lakes east of the Altai. This chain is known to the Mongols by the name 
of Khangai. The description given by the Chinese traveller of the in- 
hospitable mountains they passed through agrees well with the Khangai, 
which in some places rises to a considerable elevation. Shishmareff, who 
at the end of July 1868 visited Uliassutai, situated at an elevation of 
5400 feet, on the western slope of this mountain, saw one of its summits 
there covered with snow ( “ Peterm. Geogr. Mitth.,” 1870, p. 1 16). There is 
a defile of nearly 10,000 feet elevation north-east of Uliassutai, marked on 
Potanin’s map. This able explorer of "Western Mongolia has tried to trace 
Ch'ang ch'un’s itinerary over the Khangai (Potanin’s ‘‘Mongolia,” i. 235, 
seqq.) He comes to the conclusion that the Chinese traveller came out 
from it near the present Uliassutai. 

Khangai is an ancient name. The Han hai mountain is mentioned in 
the Yuan slii, annals sub anno 1204, with reference to Chinghiz Khan’s 
war with the Naimans. The same name is found there, sub anno 1289, 
Kublai Khan’s war with Kaidu. On the same occasion Rashid-eddin 
notices (d’Ohsson, ii. 461) that the dominions of Kubilai and Kaidu were 
separated by the mountains Kanghai and the Kobi desert. On modern 
Chinese maps the name is spelled Hang-ai . 

Potanin identifies the “mountain of high pines” of Ch'ang ch'un with 
a mountain which the Mongols call Undur shana (high pine), an eastern 
branch of the Khangai, — and the “ stony river ” of the Chinese traveller, 
with the Ckilotu (meaning “ stony ” in Mongol), a southern affluent of the 
Selenga. The Undur shana lies east of the Chilotu. The lake beneath 
the mountain, resembling a rainbow, in the Chinese account, is, according 
to Potanin, the Chagan nor , from which the Chilotu river comes out. 

133 The Chinese commentator of Ch'ang ch'un’s travels explains that 
they arrived at the temporary residence of one of the principal wives of 
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announce our arrival, and the empress immediately sent 
an invitation to the master. We crossed a shallow river 
which flows to the north-east, the water of which came 
only up to the axle of the cart, and then entered the 
encampment. On the southern bank of the river there 
were more than a thousand carts and tents. 

The Chinese princess and the princess of Ria iu both 
sent presents of millet and silver. At this place eighty 
kin of flour cost fifty Hang ; 135 for the flour is brought 
from beyond the Yin shan , 136 a distance of more than 
2000 li, on camels, by the Western barbarians. Although 
it was the hot season we had no flies in our tents. Wu- 
li-do (in Mongol) means in Chinese King kung . 137 Carts 
and tents had all a magnificent appearance, such as was 
unknown to the ancient Shan yu. 1BS 

On the 9th of the seventh month (July 29), 1221, we 
left the Orclo, and travelled in a south-western direction 
five or six days. Several times we saw snow on the tops 
of the mountains, and at their base we often met with 
grave-mounds. On the top of one of the mountains we 
found traces of sacrifices offered to the spirits (of the 
mountains). After two or three days we passed over a 
mountain which rises in the form of a pointed peak. It 

Chinghiz. The Yuan shi states (chap, cvi.) that Chinghiz had four ordo, 
in every one of which one of his principal wives resided with a number of 
concubines. This ordo of the empress seems to have been, as Potanin 
judiciously assumes, on the river Eter, one of the sources of the Selenga. 

134 Here the princesses of the emperors of the Kin and the Hia 
(Tangut, see note 46) are meant. Chinghiz, after vanquishing these 
sovereigns, took their princesses as concubines. This is reported also in 
the Yuan shi. Rashid (d’Ohsson, i. 418) calls the Kin princess, taken for 
wife by Chinghiz, Gukdju. 

135 One kin, now-a-days = 1 g pound ; one Hang of silver = about six 
shillings. 

136 The T'ien shan, the Celestial Mountains. See notes 4, 152. 

137 Hing = to go, Jcung = palace. Hing kung = movable palace. By ivu- 
li-do the Mongol word Ordo is rendered. Carpini writes orda, and gives 
a correct definition of the word in stating, p. 609 : “ Sic enim apud Tar- 
taros stationes imperatoris et principum appellantur. ” Rubruk, 267, 
translates this term by “imperial court.” 

138 See note 84. 
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was covered with pines and Tcuai trees. 139 To the west 
was a lake. We passed through a vast defile to the south, 
and found a river flowing westward. 140 On the northern 
side we saw a great variety of trees, and for more than 
twenty li we found on our road abundance of Jcm ul and 
fragrant grass. To the north lay ruins of an ancient city, 
Ho-la-siao . u 2 

Proceeding to the south-west, we passed about twenty 
li through a sandy desert, where water and grass were 
scarce. There we saw the first Hui-ho (see note 149), 
who were occupied irrigating their fields by means of 
aqueducts. After five or six days' travelling we reached 
a mountain, and having passed on its southern side, rested 
at a Mongol encampment (station), passing the night in a 
tent. At daybreak we started again, and travelled along 
the Nan shan (southern mountains), on which we saw 
snow. 143 The master wrote a poem (detailing his journey 
from Pu chou to the mountains mentioned). At the 
station we were told that to the north of these snowy 
mountains is T'ien Chen-hai ba-la-ho-sun. Ba-la-ha-sun 
(balgassun) is the same as “ city ” in Chinese. There are 

139 Kuai is a coniferous tree, according to the Dictionary of the Tang 
dynasty, identical with the Jcui or Juniperus ; but here probably larch 
trees are to be understood. 

140 Potanin [l. c .) thinks that the pointed peak in the narrative is the 
OtJchon khairkhan , one of the snowy summits of the Khangai, east of 
Uliassutai. At the foot of it is a lake, at the sources of the Bogdyn river. 
The river flowing westward, after Ch'ang ch'un had come out from the 
defile, was, according to Potanin, the Uliassutai river. Here the traveller 
found himself west of the Khangai range. 

141 Kiu in China is Allium odorum ; frequent in the Peking mountains, 
and also much cultivated. 

142 This name bears some resemblance to Uliassutai. The city of this 
name dates only from the middle of the last century, but the river Ulias- 
sutai, near which it is situated, was probably long ago known by this 
appellation. Uliassu means a poplar. Uliassutai is the adjective form. 

143 Potanin is embarrassed in tracing Ch'ang ch'un’s road west of the 
Khangai mountain. Between this range of mountains and the Altai 
(noticed farther on in the narrative) there are no mountains of a consider- 
able elevation. Besides this, the diarist does not mention the crossing of 
the Dsapkhan river. 
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magazines of corn ; therefore the city is also called tsang 
t'ou (the head of magazines). 144 

On the 25th of the seventh month (August 14) a 
number of Chinamen, artisans and workmen, who lived 
there (compare note 144), came in procession to see the 
master. They were all ravished ; met him with exclama- 
tions of joy, bowed before him, and accompanied him with 
variegated umbrellas and fragrant flowers. There were 
also two concubines of the Kin emperor, Chang tsung } U5 
and the mother of a Chinese princess, who met the master 
with exclamations and tears. The latter said: “For a 
long time I have heard of your reputation and your vir- 
tues, and was always grieved at not having seen you ; 
but now, unexpectedly, I have met you in this country.” 

The next day Chen-hai arrived from the northern side 
of the A-bio-han mountain. 146 Cliang cliun said to him 
that he was much surprised at seeing the people ruled by 
Chen-hai carrying on agriculture, for in the desert this 
is a rarity. He also asked Chen-hai’s opinion about the 

144 Tien means “field” in Chinese. Chen-hai was the name of a high 
officer in the service of Chinghiz. His biography is found in the Yuan 
shi, chap. cxx. There it is stated that Chinghiz established a military 
settlement at A-lu-huan. A city was built there, and Chen-hai was 
appointed to the government of the place. This explains the above name. 
There were 300 families and more from Western Asia, employed in weav- 
ing gold brocade, and 300 from Pien Icing (now Kai feng fu in Ho nan) 
making woollen cloth. Chen-hai is stated in this biography to have been 
minister during the reign of Ogotai and Kuyuc, Chinghiz’ successors. 
This must be the Chingcai mentioned by Rashid. D’Ohsson (ii. 189) calls 
him “le chancelier Tchingcai.” Carpini (763, 764) speaks also of the 
Chancellor Chingay, with whom he conferred at the court of Kuyuc. 
According to Rashid, Chingcai was an Uigur, and was killed by order of 
the Emperor Mangu (d’Ohsson, ii. 269). The Yuan shi does not speak of 
his perishing by a violent death. As to the situation of the ancient 
Chinese colony, Potanin conjectures that it was somewhere near the 
Tsastu-bogdo mountain, an eastern branch of the Altai, about 46° 40' bT. 
lat. ; but it seems to me that it was farther to the north. 

145 These concubines had been taken by Chinghiz after the surrender- 
ing of Yen (Peking). 

146 Evidently the same as the A-lu-huan in Chen-hai’s biography. (See 
note 144.) We shall see afterwards that this mountain was about 1000 li 
south-east of the Upper Yenissey. See note 262. 
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question of remaining there and waiting the return of the 
emperor. Chen-hai declared that he lately had received 
orders from Chinghiz to expedite the master when he 
arrived in this country, as soon as possible, and that he 
would be responsible for the master’s staying there for 
any length of time. He manifested his intention to go 
with the master, so that the latter could not object, and 
decided to proceed on his journey again. Chen-hai 
observed further, that in the regions they would have to 
pass through now there were precipitous mountains and 
large marshes which could not be traversed by carts. He 
proposed to travel on horseback, and to restrict the num- 
ber of the suite and the carts. The master agreed, and 
left nine of his disciples behind. A monastery was built 
for them, in the construction of which everybody assisted 
— the rich with money and the workmen with their 
labour ; so that in less than a month the edifice was 
finished. It was named Si hia kuan (Si hia was the 
name of Ch'ang ch'un’s native place). 

On the 8th of the eighth month (August 26), 1221, the 
master started again, taking with him ten disciples. There 
were only two carts with the caravan, and more than 
twenty Mongols from the station (encampment) accom- 
panied him. Liu kung (see note 96) and Chen-hai had 
also a hundred riders with them. The way led to the west, 
in the vicinity of high mountains. One of the servants of 
Chen-hai reported that these mountains had a bad fame 
for their goblins, and that once a goblin pulled him by 
the hair. Chen-hai narrated further, that once it occurred 
also to the Khan of the Naiman (see note 98), who passed 
through this country, to be charmed by a goblin, and that 
he was obliged to offer a sacrifice to him. The master 
did not make any remark on these tales. 

After having travelled south-westward about three 
days, we turned to the south-east, passed a great moun- 
tain, proceeded through a vast defile, and on the 15 th of 
the eighth month (September 2) we were at the north- 
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eastern side of the Kin shan mountains (the Altai ; see note 
5). We stopped here for some time, and then went 
south. These mountains are very high and vast, with 
deep defiles and long slopes. There is no road for carts. 
The road over these mountains was planned and con- 
structed by the third prince, at the time the army went to 
the west. 147 The hundred riders (who formed the escort) 
were ordered, at difficult ascents, to pull our carts by 
ropes, and to place drags upon the wheels when descend- 
ing. In the space of about three stations (three days' 
journey) we crossed successively three ridges of mountains, 
and arrived then at the southern side of the mountain 
(they had now crossed the Kin shan), where we stopped 
near a river, at a place abounding in water and grass. 148 
Here tents were pitched, and we were waiting several 
days for bullocks and horses. The master (profiting from 
this rest) made three poems (in which he celebrates the 
scenery of the Kin shan). 

After having crossed the river, we proceeded southward 
and passed over a low mountain with stones of different 
colours. On the sides of this mountain no tree or grass 
was found. Within seventy li we saw two red-coloured 
hills ; and thirty li farther, stopped at a fresh- water well 
in the midst of a salt desert, where we prepared our food 


147 Ogotai. the third son of Chinghiz, who probably preceded the bulk 
of the Mongol army proceeding on this way to the west in 1219. 

148 From the statement, that in the defile Ch' ang ch'un passed through, 
the road had been prepared for the passage of the Mongol army, we may 
conclude that he went by the same way as Chinghiz Khan and Ye-lii Ch'u 
tsai (see the first narrative), but unfortunately the geographical definitions 
in the narratives of the Chinese travellers are so vague that it is impos- 
sible to decide where they crossed the Altai range. As the defile of 
Dabysten daban is the less difficult among the passes leading over that 
mountain chain, the Mongol armies and our travellers may have passed 
by this defile. But, on the other hand, the rich pastures noticed in the 
above text and the river the travellers had to cross would lead us to 
suppose that they had come down from the Ulan daban pass to the Bulgun 
river. Compare note 5. 
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with this water. The grass around the well was much 
trampled down by sheep and horses. 

Chung lu then had a conference with Chen-hai about 
our journey. He said: “We are come now to the most 
difficult part of the road ; what is your opinion ? 55 Chen- 
hai replied : “ I have known these places well for a long 
time; '' and addressing the master he said : “ We have be- 
fore us the po ku t'ien (field of white bones). It is thickly 
strewn all over with black stones. We have to travel 
more than 200 li to reach the northern border of the 
Sha Vo (sandy desert; see note 112), where we shall 
find plenty of water and grass ; then we have to cross 
the great Sha Vo, in extent about 100 li (from north 
to south). This desert extends west and east, I can- 
not tell exactly how many thousand li. On the other 
(southern) side of the desert is a town of the Hui-ho , 149 
There only shall we find water and grass again/' The 
master asked: “What do you mean by 'field of white 
bones ' ? ” Chen-hai replied : “ That is an old battlefield 
— a field of death. At one time a whole army perished 
there by exhaustion; no one escaped. A short time 
ago, at the same place, the army of the Nai-man was 
destroyed . 150 Whoever crosses the desert in the daytime 
and in clear weather ( i.e ., exposed to the sun) will die 
from fatigue, and his horse also. Only when starting 
in the evening, and travelling the whole night, is it possible 
to reach water and grass on the next day by noon." 

After a short rest we started in the afternoon. On 
our road we saw more than a hundred large sand-hills, 
which seemed to swim like big ships in the midst of the 
waves. The next day, between eight and ten o'clock in 
the morning, we reached a town. We did not get tired 
travelling at night-time, only we were afraid of being 
charmed by goblins in the darkness. To prevent charms, 

149 By Hui-ho Mohammedans in general are to be understood. See 
n ote 49. 

150 By Chinghiz. See note 98. 
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we rubbed the heads of our horses with blood. When the 
master saw this operation he smiled and said : “ Goblins 
flee away when they meet a good man ; as it is written 
in the books. It does not suit a Taoist to entertain such 
thoughts.” 

At sunset we started again, leaving behind on the 
road all our tired-out bullocks, and put six horses to 
every cart ; henceforth we used no more bullocks . 151 

At the time we were still at the northern border of 
the great desert, we had observed on the southern horizon 
something like a silver-hued morning twilight. We asked 


151 The above accounts in the narrative refer to the inhospitable barren 
solitudes which extend between the Altai chain and the Celestial Moun- 
tains, and which on the west are bordered by the Dsungarian mountains. 
During the space of the last ten years, these uninhabitable tracts, suitable 
only for wild horses and wild camels, and for which Przewalsky proposes 
the name of Dsungarian desert , have been repeatedly traversed, in various 
directions, by Russian travellers. Captain Sosnowsky, and his companions 
of travel, crossed it, when returning from China, between the city of 
Ku ch'eng and the Russian military station of Zaisan , in September 1875. 
The expedition was near perishing during this passage. Such accidents 
are not uncommon in these regions. See Dr. Piassetsky’s “Travels in 
China,” ii. 483 seqq. — Przewalsky. from October to December 1877, went 
by the same way, from Zaisan to Ku ch'eng and back. And in 1879, in 
spring, the intrepid traveller again crossed the same desert, proceeding 
from lake Ulungur (Kizilbash) up the rivers Urungu and Bulgun, and 
then turning to the south, went to Barkul. See his “Tibet,” 21 seqq. 
— Potanin , on his journeys from Kobdo to Barkul , and from Hami to 
Uliassutai , in 1877, had to cross the most eastern narrowed portion of 
the same desert. See “Mongolia,” i. 145, 181. — Potanin gives also (l. c. 
i. 124 seqq.) two itineraries of Russian commercial caravans proceeding, in 
1877, from Kobdo , via Ulan daban and Bulgun river, to Ku ch'eng. 

The Dsungarian desert is described by Przewalsky and the other tra- 
vellers as an elevated (from 1800 to 2500 feet) barren plain, for the greater 
part destitute of water, sandy in some parts ; in other places thickly 
covered with pebble. This latter is, as Potanin notices (i. 146), of a 
black colour, and gives to the desert a peculiar darkish aspect. Compare 
the statement in the Chinese account that all over it was thickly strewn 
with black stones. — Piassetsky compares the sand-hills in this desert 
( sha t'o in the Chinese text, see note 112) to the waves of the sea. The 
Chinese diarist makes a similar comparison. The Russian caravan had to 
cross, before reaching Ku ch'eng, a desert consisting of sand-hills, and 
extending for eighty versts from north to south. 

Although it is impossible to determine the line actually followed by 
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our companions, but nobody knew what it was. Then 
the master said : “ That must be the Tin shan mountain 
chain.” 152 The next day, after crossing the desert, we met 
some woodcutters, and asked them. They confirmed the 
words of the master. It was the Yin shan. 

On the 27th of the eighth month (September 14), 1221, 
we arrived at the northern side of the Tin shan. There 
was a small town (the town of the Hui-ho, spoken of by 
Chen-hai). The Hui-ho came to meet the master, and 
the chief of the town presented fruits and Persian linen 
cloth ( Po-sz pu). He told us that 300 li distant, on the 
other side of the Yin shan , there was the city of Huo 
chon ; 153 that it was very hot there, and that Huo chou 
was celebrated for the abundance of grapes. 154 

The next day we proceeded westward along a river, 
and passed two small towns. At this time (middle of 
September) wheat was just beginning to get ripe. The 
land was artificially irrigated by spring- water (conducted 
from the mountains), for rain is rare there. 

Travelling farther to the west, we reached a large 
city called JBie-sz’ -ma . 155 The wang (ruler or prince), the 
officers, the people, the Buddhist and Taoist priests, &c., 

Ch'ang ch'un in crossing the Dsnngarian desert, we may conjecture that 
his guides had chosen the shorter and at the same time less dangerous 
route, i.e., from the Bulgun river or the Urungu to about the spot 
where now Ku ch'eng stands. There is now, as Przewalsky states, a road 
practicable for carts connecting Ku ch'eng with Bulun tokhoi via the 
Urungu river. 

152 The Tien shan or Celestial Mountains ; see note 4. This immense 
chain can be seen from the Dsungarian desert at a distance of more than 
200 versts. Piassetsky, l. c., ii. 490; Przewalsky, “Tibet,” 45. 

133 About Huo chou , comp, note 13 and p. 16 text. It is the KaraJchodjo 
of the Persian historiographers. In 1879 Dr. A. Regel visited the vast 
ruins of this city, situated forty versts east of Turfan. See Peterm. 
“Geogr. Mitth.,” 1880, p. 207, and the map (18) appended. 

154 Dr. Regel, Z. c., 204, notices the excellent grapes of Turfan. 

155 Bishbalik is meant ; see note 157. Ye-lii Ch'u ts'ai (see note 8) writes 
the name more correctly Bie-shi-ba . I may observe that the Mongols 
in ancient times, in pronouncing foreign words, frequently confounded 
b or jp with m. Thus Rashid, on the authority of the Mongols, writes 
Kai min fu instead of Kai ping fu. M. Polo (i. 26) writes Kemenfu. 

E 
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came long distances out of the city to meet the master. 
We lodged in a vineyard west of the city. The rela- 
tives of the wang of the Hui-ho brought wine made of 
grapes, 156 various fruits, &c. The devotion the people 
felt for the master increased from day to day. In his 
company were seen Buddhists, Taoists, and Confucionists. 
The master inquired much about the country and its 
customs. They told us that at the time of the T'ang 
dynasty (618-907) this city was the tuan fu of Pei 
Ting , 157 and that up to this time the frontier towns estab- 
lished by the T’ang still exist. They related further, that 
several hundred li to the east is a fu (city of a department) 
called Si liang, l5S and 300 li to the west a Men (district 
city) called Lun t'ai . 159 

The master asked what they reckoned the distance to the 
place where the emperor (Chinghiz) then was. All agreed 
in estimating it at 10,000 li and more to the south-west. 

On the 2d of the ninth month (September 19) we 
started again, and after four days' journey westward, 
stopped east of the city of Lun t'ai (see note 159), where 
the chief of the Tie-sie 160 came to meet us. 


156 Chinese wine is made of rice. 

157 Pei t'ing in Chinese means “ northern court.” In the seventh cen- 
tury (T’ang period) this was one of the residences of the T'u-kue (Turks). 
After the latter had submitted to the Chinese, Pei t'ing in 702 became 
the seat of a Chinese governor-general, tu hu fu. I cannot explain why 
the above text has tuan fu. In 981, when Wang Yen te visited the 
Uigur country, Pei t'ing belonged to the Uigurs. In the days of Chinghiz 
this place was called Bishbalik ( i.e ., Five cities), and was the capital of 
the Uigurs. Klaproth in his “ Mem. rel. h l’Asie,” ii. 355 seqq., has pointed 
out that the site of ancient Bishbalik answers to the present Urumtsi. 

158 Si Hang of that time was the present Liang chou fu in the province 
of Kan su. This place, however, was not to the east, but to the south- 
east of Bishbalik, and at a considerable distance. There must be an 
error, or the author speaks of another city of this name. 

159 The same place is mentioned in the itinerary of Ye-lii Ch'u t'sai, 
200 li west of Bishbalik. This author, as well as the diarist of Ch'ang 
ch'un’s travels, place it north of the T'ien shan. As has been observed 
in note 12, it would seem that the Lun t'ai of the Han dynasty must be 
looked for south of these mountains. 

160 According to Palladius (“Ancient Traces of Christianity in China,” 
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To the south, on the Tin shan mountains, we saw 
three rugged peaks supporting the heavens. 161 The master 
dedicated a long poem to them. 

After having passed two towns, we arrived on the 9th 
of the ninth month (September 26) at a city of the Hui-ho 
called Oil ang-bct-la . lQ2 The wang (ruler, prince) there was 
a Wei-iou-rli , 163 He was an old friend of Chen hai, and 
came with his relatives and priests of the Hui-ho to meet 
us far outside of the city. After our arrival there, he 
presented us a dinner on a terrace, and his wife regaled 
us with wine. They brought also very heavy water- 
melons and sweet melons. 

The master received the visit of a Buddhist priest, and 


Russ. Orient. Record, i. 25-63), Tie-sie is the Chinese transcription of the 
word tersa, used by the Persians since the time of the Sassanides to 
designate the Christians, and sometimes also the Fire-worshippers and 
Magi. The name of Tarse is applied expressly to the kingdom of the 
Yogars (Uigurs) by Haithon the Armenian in his account of the king- 
doms of Asia (beginning of the fourteenth century). John of Monte- 
corvino, in a letter written at Peking at about the same time, speaks of 
Tarsic characters, meaning evidently Uigur letters. Yule thinks (“ Cathay,” 
205) that the application of this term to the Uigurs indicates the extensive 
prevalence of Nestorian Christianity among them. 

161 I have little doubt that Ch'ang ch'un here saw the Bogdo ola, the 
lofty solitary mountain situated between Urumtsi, Turfan, and Ku ch'eng, 
connected, however, with the main chain of the T'ien shan. It rises sky- 
ward with its threefold snow-covered summit to an elevation of about 
14,000 feet, and has produced a stupendous impression upon all modern 
travellers who saw it from the desert. According to Przewalsky, it is 
visible at a distance of 250 versts. Dr. A. Regel, in the map of these 
regions (see note 153), represents the Bogdo ola in profile. Pevtsoff visited 
this mountain in 1876. 

163 The name of this place was probably Djambalik. Balik means city. 
A city Chang-ba-li is repeatedly mentioned in the Yuan shi. It appears 
also on the Chinese mediaeval map, west of Bie-shi-ba-la. Haithon, king 
of Little Armenia, on his way back from Mongolia, mentions Djambalekh, 
west of Bishbalik. Djambalik was evidently situated on the great high- 
way leading along the northern slope of the T'ien shan, as now-a-days, to 
the Sairam lake, and farther on to the 111 valley. Dr. A. Regel, who pro- 
ceeded by this way from Urumtsi to Kuldja, marks on his map many 
ruined cities. 

163 In the Yuan shi the name Wei-wu-rh is applied to the Uigurs. For 
further particulars on this nation I beg the reader to refer to Part II. 
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spoke with him by means of an interpreter. It must 
be observed that the country from this place eastward 
belonged to China at the time of the T'ang dynasty. 
West of it there are neither Buddhists nor Taoists. The 
Hui-ho only worship the west . 164 

The next day we proceeded farther to the west, and 
went along (the northern slope of) the Yin shan as far as 
about ten stations. We crossed also a sandy desert, where 
the loose sand is collected by the wind into moving hil- 
locks, resembling the waves of the sea . 165 No vegetation 
is visible there ; the carts cut deeply into the sand, and 
the horses also sink. To cross this sandy desert took a 
whole day’s journey. This is probably a part of the great 
desert (which Chen-hai) called the field of white bones. 
It is bounded to the south by the Yin shan mountains . 166 

After leaving the sandy desert, we travelled five days, 
and stopped on the northern side of the Yin shan. The 
next day, early in the morning, we proceeded south- 
ward on a long slope seventy or eighty li , and stopped 
in the evening to rest. The air was cold ; we found no 
water. The next day we started again, and travelled south- 
west-ward, and at a distance of twenty li suddenly got 
sight of a splendid lake of about 200 li in circumference, 
enclosed on all sides by snow-topped peaks, which were 
reflected in the water. The master named it the Lake of 

164 By Ilui-ho the Mohammedans are to be understood (see note 49), 
for, when praying, they always turn towards Mecca. 

165 These are probably the Cyollos Kagon or “ sand-hills thrown up by 
the wind,” noticed by Marignolli, in the fourteenth century, on his way 
from Armalec to Cambalec (Peking). See Yule’s <£ Cathay,” 339. Com- 
pare also “Arab Shah,” i. cap. 45 : “Arenarum cumuli, instar montium 
in regionibus Mogolorum.” 

166 The road followed by Ch'ang cli'un along the northern slope of the 
T'ien shan to the Sairam lake is still a great highway, on which the com- 
mercial caravans from Kuldja to Urumtsi, Ku ch'eng, &c., pass. Dr. 
Regel, when returning from his expedition to Turfan via Urumtsi, went 
by this way. The sandy desert through which Ch'ang ch'un had to pass 
is marked on recent maps south and south-east of lake Ebinor. It seems 
that the ancient Mongol road passed by the valley of Borotala before 
reaching the Sairam lake. See note 16. 
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Heaven } 67 Following the shore, we descended in a southern 
direction, and on either side saw nothing but perpendicular 
cliffs and rugged peaks. The mountains were covered to 
their summits with dense forests, consisting of birches 
and pine trees more than a hundred feet high. The river 
winds through the gorge for about sixty or seventy li , with 
a rapid current, sometimes shooting down in cascades. The 
second prince, 168 who was with the emperor at the time he 
went to the west (in 1219), first made a way through these 
mountains, cut through the rocks, and built forty-eight 
bridges with the wood cut on the mountains. The bridges 
are so wide that two carts can pass side by side. 169 

We passed the night in the defile, 170 and left the next 
morning; then entered a broad valley which stretched 
from east to west, well watered, with abundant grass, and 
here and there some mulberry trees or jujubes. 171 

The next station from this was the city of A-li-ma , 172 

167 The same lake is mentioned in Ye-lu Ch'u ts'ai’s narrative. See 
note 17. This is without any doubt the Sairam lake in the mountains 
north of Kuldja. It appears also under its Kirghiz name, Sutkul, in the 
narrative of King Haithon the Armenian (see note 476). Putimtsoff, a 
Russian traveller, was the first European who visited this lake, in 18 n ; 
he gives an exact description of it. See Klaproth’s “ Magasin Asiatique,” 
i. But it was only after the Russian occupation of Kuldja in 1871 that 
the Sairam lake and the surrounding country were surveyed by Russian 
topographers. In the autumn of 1873 Mr. Schuyler paid a visit to this 
interesting mountain lake. He finds that Ch'ang ch'un gives an excellent 
description of it (Schuyler’s “Turkestan,” ii. 188). Dr. A. Regel was the 
first naturalist who, in July 1877, studied the flora of these regions. 

168 Chinghiz Khan’s second son, Chagatai. 

169 Palladius remarks that Ye-lti. Ch'u ts'ai (see the first narrative), in 
his poems, speaks of these bridges, and of the splendid mountain lake. 

170 The defile by which Ch'ang ch'un went down from the mountains 
surrounding the Sairam lake to the plain of the Ili river is now-a-days 
known by the name of the Talki pass ; it leads over the Borokhoro range. 
Schuyler, l. c., ii. 188 : “The little river Talki (in the ravine of the same 
name) came bounding over the rocks in a succession of pretty cascades. 
High walls of rock. Superb vegetation in the ravine ; wild apples, wild 
apricots, elms, poplars.” The Chinese post-road from Peking to Kuldja 
passes by the Sairam lake, the Talki defile, and Suidun , a place situated 
north-west of Kuldja. 

171 The valley of the Ili river. 

172 The Almalik of the Persian mediaeval authors. Compare note 19. 
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which was reached on the 27th of the ninth month 
(October 14). The ruler of the realm of P\i-su-man l7Z 
came out of the city, together with the Mongol ta-lu-hua- 
chi, iu to meet the master. We stopped at a fruit orchard 
west (of the city). The people here call a fruit a-li-mct ; 
and as the place is famed for its fruits, the city received 
the above name. 175 There is a kind of cloth called the 
iu-lu-ma , 176 The people say that it is woven from vegetable 
wool. We got seven pieces of it for winter clothes. This 
hair resembles the down (enclosing the seeds) of our 
willows. It is very cleau, fine, and soft; and they use it 
for making thread, ropes, cloth, and wadding. 177 In culti- 
vating the fields, the people use also artificial irrigation by 
means of aqueducts. For drawing water they use a jar, 
which they bear on their heads. When they saw our 
Chinese pail for drawing water, they were much delighted, 

Some Orientalists have identified ancient Almalik with A-li-ma-t'u of 
modern Chinese maps, now-a-days Verny , north of lake Issikul. But 
there can be no doubt that ancient Almalik was situated in the valley of 
the Hi river, not far from the present Kuldja. Semenolfi, in his Russian 
translation of Ritter’s “Asia,” ii. 96, note, states that Almalik stood in 
the valley of the Ili river, about forty versts north-west of Kuldja. The 
late Professor Zakharoff (he died last year), who was Russian Consul at 
Kuldja when Mr. S. visited this place, told me that he communicated the 
above supposition to Mr. S. ; for he knew from hearsay that at a dis- 
tance of seven versts from Suidun there were vast ruins of an ancient city. 

173 This is probably the same as Carpini’s Bisermini, a mutilation of 
the word Mussulman. See d’Avezac’s learned notice regarding this appel- 
lation used by the Slaves (Carpini, 749, 750). In the ancient Russian 
annals the Bussurman are often mentioned, the Mussulmans being always 
meant. 

174 A Mongol word, darugachi , is rendered by these Chinese characters. 
According to Rashid-eddin, the Mongol governors were called daruga , 
which name is also found on ancient Persian coins of the Mongol period 
(d’Ohsson, iii. 410). 

175 Alma means “ apple ” in all the languages of Turkish origin. See 
also note 20. According to Dr. Regel, Suidun , near which place probably 
Almalik was situated (see note 172), is still famed for its apples and 
pears. See note 18. 

176 Tolma is still the name of a stuff in Eastern Turkestan. See Captain 
Trotter’s report on his journey to Khotan, 1874, p. 155. 

177 Here probably cotton is spoken of, which at that time was little 
known in China. See also note 69. 
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and said: “ You T'ao-hua-shi are very able men.” They 
call the Chinese T'ao-hua-shi , 178 

Journeying farther westward, we arrived in four days at 
the Ta-la-su mo-lien. m The river, which is deep and 
broad, comes from the east, and cutting across the Yin 
shan mountains, runs in a north-western direction. To 
the south of the river, again, are snow-covered mountains. 
On the ist of the tenth month (October 17) we crossed 
the river in a boat, and proceeding southward, arrived at a 
great mountain, on the northern side of which was a small 
town. 1S0 Thence we travelled five days to the west. As 
the master travelled by imperial order, and as we now 
approached the encampment of Chinghiz, Chung In went 

178 Palladius supposes that this is designed to render the word tamgaj, 
applied in ancient times by the Mohammedans to China. See Colonel 
Yule’s learned investigations regarding this term. “ Cathay,” lii. ; 
d’Ohsson, i. 203. 

179 The river Talas ; for mo-lien is intended for muren = river in' Mongol. 
There is some confusion in the narrative. It is quite impossible that the 
travellers could make the distance from Almalik to the river Talas (see 
note 23), nearly 600 English miles, in four days. Mr. Lerch thinks that 
by the T'a-la-su mo-lien, not the Talas, but the Chu river is meant. Mr. 
Schuyler (“Turkestan,” i. 397) is of opinion that the diarist meant the 
Ili river, but by a slip of the pen called it Talas. It seems to me more 
simple to suppose that the traveller, in arranging the notes written 
down during the journey, inadvertently transposed some portion of the 
itinerary. This is evident from the fact that he notices the country of 
the Karakhitai (see farther on in the text) after the river Talas, whilst 
Ye-lii Ch'u tsai (see note 22) as well as Chang te (see the next itinerary) 
mention the Karakhitai before they arrived at the river (or city) Talas. 
Moreover, Rubruk, who proceeded through Central Asia from west to 
east, in accordance with the two Chinese travellers last spoken of, first 
notices the city of Talas, and then reached the country where formerly 
the Karakhitai dwelt. It is known that the residence of the Khans of 
the Karakhitai was situated on the Chu river (east of the Talas), of which 
■mention is made on Ch'ang ch'un’s homeward journey. The distance 
given there between this river and Almalik is in accordance with the 
truth. Thus it is also easy to be understood why the diarist of Ch'ang 
ch'un’s journey believes that the journey from the Talas river to Sairam, 
about 1 16 English miles, had taken a whole month, whilst he supposes 
that the distance from Almalik to the Talas, 600 miles, had been 
traversed in only four days. 

180 I am not prepared to say whether by this small town the city of 
Talas or Taras is to be understood. See also farther on, note 185. 
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in advance to announce to the emperor the arrival of the 
sage, while Chen-hai remained with the latter. 

Travelling again westward during seven days, we crossed 
a mountain, and met a Chinese envoy, who was returning 
to China. 181 The envoy bowed before the tent of the 
master, who asked him : “ When did you leave ? ” The 
envoy answered: “I saw Chinghiz for the last time on 
the 1 2th of the seventh month (ist of August). The 
emperor is pursuing the Suan-tuan Han 182 to Yin-du 
(India).” 

Next day there was a great snowfall, and we reached a 
small town of the Hui-ho (Mohammedans). The snow 
was one foot deep, but was quickly melted by the sun. 

On the 16th of the tenth month (November i), 1221, 
we went in a south-western direction, crossed a river 
on a bridge of planks, and in the evening reached the 
foot of the southern mountains. Here were (formerly) the 
dominions of Ta shi Lin-ya , who was a descendant of 
the Liao . 188 As the armies of the Kin subdued the Liao, 
Ta shi Lin-ya with several thousand men withdrew to 
the north-west. After ten years' peregrination from one 
place to another, he finally reached this country. 

Here the climate is quite different from that of the 
regions north of the Yin shan (T'ien shan). The country 
has many plains, and the people are employed in agricul- 
ture and breeding of silkworms. They make wine from 
grapes. The fruits there are about the same as in China. 
It does not rain there during the whole summer and 
autumn; hence the fields are irrigated artificially by 
canals led off from the rivers, and the corn is brought to 

181 Ch'ang ch'un met here the Kin envoy Wu-ku-sun. See note 45. 

182 Sultan Khan. Djelaleddin, the Sultan of Khovarezm, is meant, the 
Alti-Soldanus of Carpini ( 75 °)* 

183 As has been shown in note 179, the account of the Karakhitai does 
not stand in its right place in the narrative. Regarding these Karakhitai 
or Western Liao, compare note 22. The river which Ch'ang ch'un crossed 
on a bridge of planks is probably the Chu river. Rubruk also (280) had 
to cross a great river in the country of the Karakhitai. See also note 540. 
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maturity. To the north-east are mountains; to the south- 
west low countries, which stretch out for ten thousand li. 1S4i 

This kingdom (of the Karakhitai) existed about a hun- 
dred years. As the power of the Nai man was broken 
(see note 98), they fled ( i.e ., Guchluk , the son of Tayank 
Khan, chief of this tribe) to the Ta shi Lin-ya, and after 
becoming powerful, overthrew that nation (the Karakhitai). 
Subsequently the suan-tuan (Sultan of Kfiovarezm) con- 
quered the western part of their dominions. Then Chin- 
ghiz arrived; the Nai man (Guchluk) were totally destroyed, 
and the suan-tuan was also overthrown. 

We were informed that the w’ay still before us presented 
many difficulties. One of our carts was broken, and we 
were obliged to leave it behind. 

On the 1 8th of the tenth month (November 3) we 
travelled westward along the mountains. After seven or 
eight days’ journey, the mountains suddenly turned to the 
south. We saw a city built of red stones, and there were 
the traces of an ancient military encampment. To the 
west we saw great grave-mounds, which resembled the 
ton sing (the constellation of Ursa major). Passing over 
a stone bridge, 185 and travelling five days along the south- 

184 It seems that the above account of the country has also by a mistake 
been interpolated in the historical notices of the Karakhitai. It would 
better agree with the country farther west, near the Sir-daria. 

185 Schuyler believes that Ch'ang ch'un here crossed the Talas river, 
and that his city built of red stones was the city of Talas. He states, 
further, that the city mentioned by the Chinese traveller still exists there. 
But as Lerch in one of them found a stone with a Manchu inscription 
relative to a victory of the Chinese over the Dsungars in 1758, this 
identification has no value (Schuyler’s “ Turkestan,” ii. 122). I am not 
prepared to decide whether Schuyler is right in conjecturing that the 
river Ta-la-su in Ch'ang ch'un’s itinerary was not the Talas, but the Ili 
river, and that the river near the grave-mounds was the Talas. There is 
some confusion in the itinerary with respect to the succession of the 
geographical accounts given. There can, however, be no doubt that the 
Chinese traveller after leaving Almalik (near present Kuldja) crossed the 
Ili river ; it seems not far from Kuldja (see note 251), then probably pro- 
ceeded to the spot where the modern Vemy stands. Following the Alatau 
mountains to the west, he crossed them probably at the Kastek pass, on 
the route of the old post-road. (The new post-road, from Yerny to 
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western mountains, we arrived at the city of Sai-lan , 186 
There is a small tower in Sai-lan. The ruler, a Moham- 
medan, came to meet us, and directed us to our lodging. 
During the first days of the eleventh month much rain 
fell. 

The 4th of the eleventh month (November 20), 1221, 
was the new year of the country-people. They were walk- 
ing in parties congratulating each other. 187 

On the same day Chao Kin ku (one of Ch‘ang ch'un’s 
disciples) said to one of his companions : “ At the time I 
resolved, in Siian te, to follow the master, I felt the omen 
of the long journey (i.e., he had a presentiment that he 
was leaving never to return), and during my journey my 
heart has always been sad. But I followed the precepts 
of our master, who teaches that thoughts about dying and 
living ought not to perplex the mind of a man of the true 
doctrine (Taoist). His heart ought not to be excited by 
thoughts about joy and sorrow. Whatever, too, may 
happen in life is good. I feel that now the term of my 
returning (i.e., of his death) is near. You, friends, serve 

Tashkend, practicable for vehicles, here takes a roundabout way to the 
north, and unites again with the old road at Pishpek.) He crossed the 
Chu river very likely at the present Tokmak, and reached the foot of the 
Alexandrofsky range. Then travelling westward along the foot of this 
range, where now a post-road exists, he came to the Talas river, and 
crossed it near the present Aulie-ata. 

186 This is the city of Sairam , which still exists about thirteen English 
miles east of Chimkent. The post-road from Aulie-ata to Tashkend passes • 
near Sairam. Lerch (“Archaeological Journey to Turkestan,” 35) states 
that Sairam is the ancient Isfidjab of Ibn Haukal and other Arabic 
geographers. Rashid-eddin mentions Sairam, together with Talas, among 
the places inhabited by Turks (“Berezin,” i. 2). 

187 Lerch (l. c., 35) comments upon this statement that the date given 
there does not correspond with the Mohammedan new year ; for the first 
day of the Hegiral year, 618, was February 24, 1221. Lerch thinks, and 
Wylie is of the same opinion, that Ch'ang cliun assisted at the festival of 
the “great Beiram,” i.e., the conclusion of the fast of Ramazan. This 
festival fell on the 18th of November 1221. But the narrative says they 
held the festival on the 4th of the eleventh Chinese month (November 20). 
Wylie explains this by the fact that the Mohammedans were accustomed 
to determine the first day of the month, not by astronomical calculation, 
but by the time when they first got sight of the new moon. 
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faithfully our father/’ After a short sickness of several 
days, he died on the 5 th of the eleventh month. 

Thence we proceeded south-westward, and arrived after 
three days at a city, the ruler of which, likewise a Mo- 
hammedan, met and regaled us. The next day we passed 
another city, 188 and after two days’ travelling reached the 
river Ho-ch' an mu-lien. ls 9 We crossed it on a floating 
bridge, and stopped on its western bank. The guardian of 
the bridge presented to Chen-hai a fish with an enormous 
mouth and without scales. 190 The sources of this river 
are in the south-east, between two snowy mountains ; its 
water is muddy and runs rapidly, the depth being several 
chang , 191 It flows to the north-west, it is unknown how 
many thousand li , being bounded on the south-west by 
a desert, without water or grass, extending more than 
200 li ; 192 for which reason we travelled there in the 
night. We went southward to high mountains covered 
with snow (in winter), and then to the west. These 

188 One of these cities must have been Shash or Tashhand. 

189 Mu-lien here is intended for “ muren ” = river in Mongol. Note 179. 
Ho-cKan means the river of Kkodjand, or the Iaxartes of the Greeks, the Sihun 
of the Arabian geographers of the Middle Ages, known also under the name 
of river of Shash (Tashkand). D’Herbelot in his “ Bibliotheque Orientale ” 
states that the Arabs call the Sihun commonly “nahar Khodjand,” river 
of Khodjand. The same name is applied to the river by Sultan Baber 
(“Memoires de Baber,” trad. p. Pa vet de Courteille, p. 1). The Iaxartes 
is repeatedly mentioned in the Yuan shi, and always termed Ho-clian, or 
designated by similar sounding characters. In the “ History of the 
T'ang,”in the article on the kingdom of Shi or Che-chi (Shash, Tash- 
kand), it is stated that south-west of it is the river Yao-sha (evidently the 
Iaxartes). Now-a-days this river, as is known, is called Syr-daria , or 
river Syr. Ch'ang ch'un crossed it probably at Chinaz, where the post- 
road to Samarkand passes. 

190 Evidently a sheat-fish ( Silurus ), This genus is characterised by the 
want of scales. The mouth is very large. According to modern travel- 
lers sheat-fishes of large size are found in the Syr-daria. 

191 One change 10 Chinese feet. 

192 This is a quite exact account of the Syr-aria and the country 
through which it flows. The desert spoken of in the narrative is marked 
on the Russian map between the river and Djizak. The post-road to 
Samarkand passes through it. 
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mountains are connected with the southern mountains of 
Sie-mi-sz -kan (Samarkand). 193 

We then arrived at a city where we found grass and 
water, and farther on passed another city, the chief of 
which, a Mohammedan, came to meet us, and entertained 
us at a place south of the city with a dinner and wine. By 
his orders boys performed some plays, dancing with swords 
and climbing on poles. After this we passed two cities 
more, travelled half a day among mountains, and came 
out at a valley which stretched from south to north. 194 
Here we passed the night under a splendid mulberry tree, 
which could cover with its shade a hundred men. 

Farther F on we reached another city, and saw on the 
road a well more than a hundred feet deep, where an old 
man, a Mohammedan, had a bullock which turned the 
draw-beam and raised water for thirsty people. The 
emperor Chinghiz, when passing here, had seen this man, 
and ordered that he should be exempted from taxes and 
duties. 

On the 18th of the eleventh month (December 3), 1221, 
after crossing a great river, we arrived at the northern side 
of the great city of Sie-mi-sz’-kan. 195 We were met in the 
suburb by the T'ai shi Yi-la kuo kung, m the chief officers 

193 The traveller proceeding from Tashkend to Samarkand has to cross 
the mountain range bordering the Zarafshan basin to the north-east. 
He crosses it south-west of Djizak, in the defile known by the name of 
“ Gate of Tamerlane.” 

194 The travellers were now in the Zarafshan valley, stretching from 
south-east to north-west. 

195 The river crossed was the Zarafshan. Now-a-days the road from 
Djizak to Samarkand crosses it at the foot of the Chupan ata hill, six 
miles north-east of Samarkand, which latter name the Chinese author 
renders by Sie-mi-sz -kan, or, more correctly, he intends Semiscant, by 
which name the city was also known in the Middle Ages. Compare 
Yule’s “Cathay,” 192. A bishop of Semiscant is mentioned in the 
“Mirabilia” of Jordanus. We learn from Clavijo that Samarkand was also 
called Cimesquinte. In the Yuan shi Samarkand is termed Sie-mi-sz' -kan, 
and also Sun-sz'-kan . The latter spelling occurs also in the narrative of 
Ch'ang ch'un’s travels. See also note 29. 

196 T'ai shi, a Chinese term, first councillor of the emperor, the highest 
charge in the empire. Yi-la is a family name of the Ki-tan. Kuo kung 
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of the Mongol army, the chiefs of the Mohammedans, &c. 
and having pitched a great number of tents, we rested there. 

Chung lu (the adjutant), who had left the master, and 
hastened to inform the emperor, w 7 as found detained here 
by some hindrances on the road. He said to the master : 
“ On our road, at a distance of about a thousand li , is a 
great river (the Amu river). I have been informed that 
the rebels have destroyed the floating bridge and the boats 
there. Besides this, we are now in the depth of winter. 
I think it would be better to wait and start in spring.” 
The master agreed, and some time afterwards we entered 
the city (of Samarkand) by the north-eastern gate. 

Samarkand is laid out on the borders of canals. As it 
never rains in summer and autumn, the people have con- 
ducted two rivers to the city , 197 and distributed the water 

is an honorific title. Probably Ye -lit CKu tsai , who was a K'i-tan, is 
meant. See introduction to the first narrative (p. 9). 

197 It is sure that since the days of the great Timur the site of the 
capital of Transoxiana has not changed ; but whether the city of Samar- 
kand, destroyed in a.d. 1220 by Chinghiz Khan, stood on the same spot 
also, cannot be ascertained. There are vast ruins all around modern 
Samarkand, especially north and west of the city. The ruins in the 
north are known to the people by the name of Afrosiab, and are supposed 
to represent the Samarkand of early ages. Coins referring to a period 
previous to the Mongol occupation have occasionally been found there. 
As has been noticed above, the modern city of Samarkand lies about six 
miles south, or rather south-west, of the Zarafshan river, the Sogd river of 
the ancient Arabian and Persian geographers. At the Chupan ata hill, 
situated north-east of the city, and between it and the river, the latter 
divides, and from this spot runs westward in two channels, the Ak-daria 
and the Kara-daria , the first being the main river, the second, in the 
south, an artificial channel. Another watercourse passes about six miles 
south of Samarkand. This is the Angar aryk, called also Dargam , an 
artificial channel diverted from the Upper Zarafshan and joining the 
Kara-daria about sixteen miles west of Samarkand. Thus Samarkand lies 
in the middle of a large island formed by the Zarafshan and the aryks 
(channels) derived from it. The city itself is supplied with water by two 
rivulets which come from the south, and seem to be connected with the 
Dargam. These aryks, derived from the main river, and serving to irri- 
gate the fields of the fertile Zarafshan valley, seem to be of very ancient 
date. Edrisi, ii. 197, 198, and Abulfeda, II. ii. 213, 219, describe in 
detail the system of irrigation in the valley of Sogd. Edrisi mentions the 
Dargam channel. As to the hill Chupan ata, which rises to an elevation 
of 480 feet above the level of Samarkand, Ibn Haukal (tenth century), 
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through all the streets, so that every house can make use 
of it. Before the dynasty of the suan-tuan (Saltan of 
Khovarezm) was overthrown, the city of Samarkand had a 
population of more than a hundred thousand families, but 
after the occupation only the fourth part remained behind. 
Most of the fields and gardens belong to the Moham- 
medans, but they are not allowed to dispose of them. 
They are obliged to manage their properties in conjunction 
with K'i-tan Karakhitai), Chinese, and men from Ho 
si . 198 Chinese workmen are living everywhere. In the 
middle of the city there is an elevated place, about a 
hundred feet high, on which the new palace of the Sultan 
was built. 199 Formerly the T'ai shi (see note 196) lived 

quoted by Abulfeda, l. c., 220, notices it under the name of Kuhak (little 
mountain) in the vicinity of Samarkand. Sultan Baber in his “ Memoirs,” 
i. 97, 98, terms the Zarafshan river Kuhik , and states that it passes north 
of Samarkand at a distance of two kuruh. Between it and the city, he 
says, is the Kuhik hill, from which the river derives its name. Baber 
notices also the JDargham channel passing south of Samarkand. 

There are several modern accounts of Samarkand and the Zarafshan 
valley published before and after the Russian occupation. N. Khany- 
koff and A. Lehmann' visited Samarkand in 1841. Khanykoff in his 
“ Khanate of Bokhara ” (in Russian) gives a map of Samarkand and 
environs. The same map was reproduced in 1865 in Petermann’s “ Geogr. 
Mitth.,” tab. 8. Lehmann’s account of his journey has been published, 
after his death, in vol. xvii., 1852, of Baer and Helmersen’s “Beitr. z. 
Kenntn. d. Russ. Reichs.” In the “ Zeitschr. d. Gesellsh. f. Erdkunde,” 
Berlin, 1871, is a very valuable article on the Zarafshan valley, accom- 
panied by a detailed map, by Dr. W. Radloff of the Academy of St. 
Petersburg. A paper on the same subject by Prof. Fedchenko has been 
translated into English in the “Journal of Roy. Geog. Soc.,” London, for 
1870, with a map. 

198 Ho si means the country west of the Yellow River. This was a 
Chinese name for the Tangut empire, partly subdued by Chinghiz in 1218. 
See note 46. 

199 I am not prepared to say what hill and what river near it are meant. 
It does not seem that the Chupan ata (see note 197) is intended. I may 
observe that, according to Khanykoff, Yambery, and others, the citadel 
of Samarkand, adjoining the city, is built on a hill. It includes the 
celebrated reception-hall of Timur and a palace of the Emir of Bokhara. 
Further on in the Chinese narrative it is stated that the hill with the 
palace was situated north of the river (perhaps an error of the diarist). 
This palace, in which Cli ang ch'un was lodged, is also alluded to in the 
poems of Ye-lii Ctiu tiai (Palladius). 
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here, but as this part of the city had become insecure 
owing to numerous robbers, he had withdrawn to the 
northern side of the river. The master with his disciples 
then occupied the palace, declaring that Taoists have no 
fear. The T'ai shi furnished everything for the masters 
subsistence, and from day to day his veneration for him 
increased. We saw there peacocks and great elephants , 200 
which had come from Yin-du (India), a country situated 
several thousand li to the south-east. 

The master remained t for the winter in Samarkand, 
and the adjutant with several hundred soldiers proceeded 
to explore the road in advance. We had often visits of 
Chinese, who came to bow before the master. There was 
also an astronomer, whom the master asked about the 
eclipse, which had happened on the ist of the fifth 
month (see note 120). The astronomer said: “ At this 
place (Samarkand), between seven and nine o'clock in the 
morning it was at its greatest, when six-tenths of the sun 
were eclipsed.” The master then remarked that he ob- 
served the same eclipse on the river Ln kii, and just at 
noon it was total ; but that when he arrived in his journey 
to the south-west at the Kin shan (Altai mountains), the 
people told him that at that place the eclipse was at its 
greatest at ten o’clock in the morning, and seven-tenths of 
the sun were eclipsed. Thus the same eclipse was seen at 
different places in different aspects. Rung Ying ta , 201 in 
his commentary on the CKun tsiu (Spring and Autumn 
Annals by Confucius), says : “ When it happens that the 
moon stands opposite the sun, we have an eclipse ; but it is 
only observable for those who are straight under the moon. 
As regards those who are distant from this spot, the aspect 
of the eclipse changes for them at every thousand li. If 
one take, for instance, a fan, and put it before a light, 

2°° The Persian authors also mention the elephants of Samarkand 
(d’Ohsson, i. 240). 

201 Kung Ying ta, a descendant of Confucius, and a distinguished 
scholar, a.d. 574-648. 
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then a place will be seen entirely covered by the shadow ; 
whereas on the sides, where there is gradually more light, 
one is by degrees farther removed from the overshadowed 
place.” 

At the end of the twelfth intercalary month (beginning 
of February), 1222, the adjutant returned from his ex- 
ploration, and said to the master : “ The second prince 202 
has moved out with his army, and the bridges have been 
repaired. I had sent to his encampment to inform him 
that the master intended to present himself to the emperor. 
The prince said that the emperor was then staying south- 
east of the Ta sue shan , 203 but that the road by which 
the master would be obliged to pass was covered with 
deep snow to an extent of about a hundred li. Therefore 
the prince invited the master to come to his encampment, 
and wait there for the favourable time for starting. The 
prince offered also to give the master a convoy of Mongol 
soldiers.” After Chung lu had finished his report, the 
master replied (declining the offer) : “ I have heard that 
the country south of the (Amu) river is completely desti- 
tute of vegetable aliments ; and I use only rice, meal, and 
vegetables. Please express my excuse to the prince.” 

In the first month (February and March), 1222, the 
ba-lan (trees) began to flower. The ba-lan (fruit) resembles 
small peaches, the fruit being gathered and eaten in 
autumn. The taste is like that of the hu t'ao (walnut). 204 

On the 2d of the second month (March 15), the time of 
the equinox, the blossoms of the peach trees dropped. 
The astronomer Pang Li Rung and others invited the 
master to walk outside the city to the west. The 
adjutant and some officers accompanied us, and brought 
wine with them. The day was fine and the air delicious, 
the flowers and the trees were in their full freshness; 

202 Chagatai , the second son of Chinghiz. See note 168. 

203 “The great snowy mountain.” Evidently the Hindukush is meant. 

204 Ba-lan is intended for badam , the Persian name for “ almond.” See 
note 26. 
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everywhere we saw lakes, orchards, terraces, towers, and 
tents. We lay down on the grass, and were all very 
happy together, talking about matters sublime. 

The 15th of the second month (March 28) was a holiday 
(in honour of Lao tsz\ the founder of the Tao sect). The 
officers begged the master again to take a walk with them 
west of the city. There were gardens and groves succeed- 
ing one another uninterruptedly to an extent of more than 
a hundred li. Even Chinese gardens cannot be compared 
(with those of Samarkand); 205 but the gardens in that 
country are very quiet ; no singing of birds is heard there. 

At the beginning of the 3d month (middle of April) 
A-li-sien 20Q arrived from the Emperor’s encampment with 
the following decree : “ Sainted man, thou hast arrived 
from the country where the sun rises ; thou hast met with 
great difficulties in crossing mountains and plains; indeed, 
thou hast taken great pains. I am now about to return, 
but I wait impatiently for thine explanation to me of the 
doctrine of the Tao. Do not delay meeting me.” The 
adjutant, Chung lie, received an imperial order: “ Invite 
him to come. If you accomplish my wishes I shall 
reward you.” The Emperor also gave an order to Chen - 
hai : “ Accompany and protect the master on his way; 
then you will experience my benevolence.” Besides this, 
the wan Inc (commander of ten thousand), Bo-lu-dji , 207 re- 
ceived an order to escort the master through the Iron gate . 

The master inquired of A-li-sien about the way, who 


20 ° All modern travellers who have visited Samarkand speak of the 
extensive gardens outside the walls, presenting many charming landscapes 
and picturesque sceneries. 

206 This is, it seems, the same A-li-sien who was sent by UdjuJdn , the 
brother of Chinghiz, to Peking, to invite the master on the part of the 
Prince, and who, on that occasion, accompanied the master on his journey 
to the west. See p. 44. 

2°7 This is probably the Burgudji or Burdjic mentioned by Rashid as 
one of the four heroes in Chinghiz’ army, who commanded his life- 
guards (d’Ohsson, i. 40 ; ii. 4, 457). These four heroes are also 
mentioned in the Yuan shi, chap, xeix., lifeguards, and have their 
separate' biographers. Bu-lu-dji’s biography is found in chap, cxix, 
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reported: “I left this place (Samarkand) on the 13th of 
the first month (February 23), and, after three days’ 
travelling to the south-east, passed Tie men huan (the 
Iron gate ; see note 21 1) ; five days later I crossed a great 
river (the Amu or Oxus). On the istof the second month 
(March 13) I passed over the high snowy mountain 
(Hindukush), where the snow was very deep. By pushing 
in my whip I could only penetrate one half of the bed, 
even on the trodden path the snow lay five feet deep. 
Thence proceeding to the south, I arrived at the encamp- 
ment of the Emperor. 208 When I informed the Emperor 
of your arrival, he was much rejoiced. He ordered me to 
rest several days and then return.” 

The master then set out on the 15 th of the third month 
(April 26), leaving behind three of his disciples. He took 
five or six with him. Chung lu and the others accom- 
panied him. After four days’ travelling w 7 e passed the 
city of Kie-shi. 20d There Bo-lu-dji, 210 who had previously 
received orders, escorted the master through the Tie men 
kuctn 211 with a hundred Mongol and Mohammedan 

203 Chinghiz was, at that time, south of the Hindukush, near Kabul. 

209 The city of Rash, south of Samarkand, the birthplace of Tamerlan, 
more commonly called Shahr sabz (green city). On modern Russian 
maps the city is simply called Shahr. Under its ancient name, Rash, 
it is mentioned by Ibn Haukal in the tenth century (Abulfeda, II. ii. 218). 
But much earlier the name appears in Chinese works. The history of the 
Tang (section of foreign countries) mentions, in the seventh century, a little 
realm, Shi or Ril-sha, also Rie-shuang-na, situated 150 li east of Na-she-bo 
(!Nakhsheb, now-a-days Karshi). Under the name of Rie-shuang-na, 
Kash is also spoken of in Huan ts'ang’s narrative of travel in the seventh 
century (Stan. Julien’s “M£m. s. 1 . Contr^es Occid.,”i. 22, 23 ; ii. 283, 285). 

210 Bo-lu-dji was probably stationed here to guard the defile of the 
Iron gate. 

211 Tie men huan means Iron gate. The earliest notice of this defile, 
situated about 55 English miles south of Kash, we find again in Chinese 
works. The T ie men kuan is mentioned in the Tang shu, in connection 
with the realm of Kii-sha or Kash (see note 209). Huan tsang gives 
the following account of it : — “From Kie-shuang-na (Kash), going south- 
west 200 li, the way leads through mountains with difficult passages. 
There are no people or villages, and little water or vegetation. Then 
going 300 li south-east the Iron gates are reached.* It is a narrow defile 
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soldiers. We crossed the mountains in a south-eastern 
direction, and found them very high. Masses of rocks 
were lying scattered about. The escort themselves pulled 

formed by two parallel mountains, which rise on each side perpendicularly 
and have the colour of iron. There are in the defile folding gates 
strengthened with iron and furnished with many iron bells hung up. 
Because of these circumstances and of the strength and difficulty of this 
pass, it has received the name of Iron gate. Here, at the Iron gate, 
is the northern boundary of the kingdom of Tu-huo-lo (Tokharestan).” 
According to the Yuan shi (annals sub anno 1224), Chinghiz advanced as 
far as Eastern Yin-du (Hindostan), and met at Tie men Jcuan , the hiie tuan 
(upright horn), a strange animal which advised the conqueror to go back 
and cease his conquests. 

The earliest Mohammedan author who mentions the Iron gate, and 
under its Persian name, dar-i-ahan (Iron gate), is the Arab geographer 
Yahubi (end of the ninth century). According to him, it is the name of 
a town. Jbn Haulcal (tenth century) gives an itinerary from Nassaf (the 
same as Nakhshab or Karshi) to Termed, in which the Iron gate appears. 
Edrisi (twelfth century) locates at the Iron gate a small well-peopled town. 

The Iron gate is repeatedly mentioned in the Persian works on the 
history of Timur. Sherif-eddin gives (“ Petis de la Croix,” iii. 173), the 
itinerary of the route followed by Timur when he returned with his army 
from the Indian campaign in spring 1398. After having crossed the 
Amu river, he remained two days in Termed, and then set out for Kash. 
The first day he halted for the night at the Kishlak (winter residence) of 
Jehan Shah ; on the second, at the bath of Turki ; on the third day he 
passed through the Kaluga , or Iron gate, and halted for the night on the 
river Barik. On the fourth day he arrived at Jigdalik ; on the fifth, at 
Kuzimondak ; on the sixth, at Duz Bildjen, where Timur was met by his 
son, Shah Rukh. On the seventh he halted at a brook, and on the eighth 
day entered Kash. Sultan Baber in his Memoirs terms the Iron gate 
also Koluga (i. 56, 269). 

It was not till the beginning of the fifteenth century that a European 
traveller saw the Iron gate. Clavijo, on his journey as the ambassador of 
Henry III. of Castile to the court of Timur in 1404, crossed the Oxus at 
Termed. He left this place on the 22d of August, and slept in the plain. 
On the 23d they travelled over extensive plains, amongst many well- 
peopled villages. On the 24th they dined in a great building, where 
Timur on this route used to halt, but continued their march and slept 
on a plain near the banks of a river. On the 25th they dined at the foot 
of a very lofty mountain, where there was a handsome house, ornamented 
with very fine brickwork, &c. Over these mountains led a pass called the 
Iron gate. The ravine through which it goes looks as if it had been 
artificially cut, and the mountains rise to a great height on either side, 
and the pass is smooth and very deep. In the centre of the pass there is 
a village, and the mountain rises to a great height behind. In all the 
mountain range there is no other pass besides the Iron gate, so that it 
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the carts, and took two days to pass the other ^ide of the 
mountains. We proceeded along a river to the south, and 
our soldiers entered the mountains to the north to pursue 
the robbers. Five days after we crossed a small river in 

guards the land of Samarkand in the direction of India. This gate 
produces a large revenue to the Lord Tiinur Beg, for all merchants who 
come from India pass this way. These mountains of the Iron gate are 
without woods. They say that in former times there were great gates 
covered with iron placed across the pass, so that no one could pass without 
an order. The same day they went on, and passed the night in the open 
on a hill. On the next day, after they had taken their siesta in the 
vicinity of a nomad camp by a stream, they again halted in the evening on 
a range of hills, and after a short repose started again at midnight, and so 
arrived at the great city of Kash on the 28th August (“Narrative of 
Clavijo’s Embassy to Timur,” translated by R. Markham, 1859. Hakluyt 
Society, pp. 1 19-123). 

After Clavijo, for 471 years no European traveller had planted his steps 
on this road, when in 1875 a Russian scientific expedition visited the Iron 
gate. This expedition, headed by Major Mayeff, which had for its object 
the exploration of the mountainous country of Hissar and of the northern 
affluents of the Upper Oxus, first followed the road from Karshi to Baisun. 
After passing the broad Chakcha valley, they beheld in front of them the 
gorge so famous under the name of the Iron gate, known now to the 
natives as the Buzgola khana (goat-house). Not far from the northern 
entrance of the pass the road from Shahr Sabz (Kash) and that from 
Karshi join. P. Lerch wrote in the “Russische Revue ” of 1875 a short 
report of the Hissar expedition, accompanied with very interesting notes, 
especially regarding the Iron gate. Colonel Yule presented an English 
translation of this article in the “Geographical Magazine” of 1875. 
Some of the above details have been borrowed from this paper. 

In 1878 the Russian military mission to the Emir of Afghanistan, 
headed by General Stoletoff, passed through the Iron gate. Hr. Yavorsky , 
the physician of that mission, in his “ Travels into Afghanistan and Bu- 
khara,” i. 72, gives some details regarding this pass. A much-detailed 
description of the same, drawn from the report of the Hissar expedition, 
is found in Kostenko's “Turkestan,” ii. 122, 123. The precise site of it 
is given in the great Russian map of Turkestan. It is about one and a 
half English miles long, and stretches from north-west to south-east. It 
is, as it were, a rent across the mountain, which here forms a watershed. 
This picturesque defile, bordered on both sides by high rocks, is at the most 
thirty paces wide, in some places only five paces. The Chakcha river runs 
through it, and leaving the northern issue, turns northward. Beyond the 
southern issue of the pass is the streamlet Shurab, which discharges, it seems, 
farther south into the Shirabad daria. Here the roads divide. The principal 
road turns eastward to Herbend, about five English miles distant from the 
ssue, and leads to Baisun and Hissar ; whilst a difficult bridle-path branches 
off in a southern direction, and leads to Shirabad and to the Amu river. 
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a boat, 212 the banks of it being covered with a dense 
forest. Thence in seven days we reached a large river, 
and crossed it in a boat ; its name was A-mu mu-lien . 213 
Proceeding to the south-east, we stopped in the evening 
near an ancient aqueduct, the banks of which were covered 
with dense groves of lu-wei. 2U The large ones preserve 
their green leaves during the whole winter. We made 
sticks from them, and they were so strong that they did 
not break when we used them for supporting the shafts of 
the carts during the night. 215 On the smaller ones the 
leaves wither and are renewed in spring. More to the 
south, in the mountains, there is a large kind of bamboo 
with a pith, which the soldiers use for spears. We saw, 
also, lizards three feet in length and of a dark colour. 216 
We were now at the 29th of the third month (May 10), 
and six days later, the 5th of the fourth month (May 16), we 
arrived at the encampment of the Emperor, who had sent 
one of his high officers to meet the master. After being 
installed in his lodging, the master presented himself 

212 The road from the Iron gate south to Shirabad and to the Amu 
river leads along the Shirabad daria river, through a mountainous country 
with difficult ascents and defiles. The small river which Ch'ang ch'un 
crossed in a boat was evidently the Shirabad, a northern affluent of the 
Amu. 

213 The Amu river or Oxus. As has been stated before, muren = river 
in Mongol. 

214 These two characters, in Chinese, denote reed. But I am inclined 
to suppose that the Chinese traveller saw the tall round stems of the 
ascifcetida plant ( Scorodosma foetidum), and took them to be reeds. This 
plant is very common in Central Asia, and just in the regions Ch'ang 
ch'un passed through. The erect stem of this plant is five to seven feet 
high, nearly naked, with the umbels collected at the summit. Mayeff 
reports that the people in the valley of the Wakhsh (Upper Oxus) use the 
stems of this plant for making fences. See also Schuyler’s “ Turkestan,”' 
i. 228. 

215 The Chinese carts have only two wheels, and when not used, two 
sticks are placed perpendicularly beneath the ends of the shafts to prevent 
them touching the ground. 

216 Schuyler (“Turkestan,” i. 323) notices enormous lizards ( Stettio 
Lelimanni ) in the steppes and gravelly plains near the Syr-daria, about four 
feet long and of a dark greyish-brown colour, greatly resembling a small 
crocodile. 
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to the Emperor, who greeted him, and said: “You were 
invited by the other courts (the Kin and the Sung ; see 
note 79), but you refused. Now you have come to see 
me, having traversed a road of ten thousand li. I am 
much gratified/’ The master answered : “ The wild man 
of the mountains (see note 99) came to see the emperor 
by order of your majesty; it was the will of Heaven.” 
Chinghiz invited him to sit down, and ordered a meal to 
be set before him. After this he asked : “ Sainted man, 
you have come from a great distance. Have you a 
medicine of immortality ? ” The master replied : “ There 
are means for preserving life, but no medicines for im- 
mortality.” Chinghiz lauded him for his sincerity and 
candour. By imperial order two tents were pitched for 
the master east of the emperors tents. The emperor 
gave him the title of shen sien (the immortal). 

At the beginning of the hot season the master went 
with the emperor to the snowy mountains, to pass the 
summer there. 217 

The 14th of the fourth month (May 25), 1222, was fixed 
for explaining the doctrine of the Tcio (true doctrine) to 
the emperor; but just as the time arrived, news was 

217 According to Rashid-eddin, Chinghiz spent the summer of 1222 in 
the plain of Beruan or Peruan, where in the spring of 1221 a battle had 
been fought between the Mongols and the Sultan Djelal-eddin (d’Ohsson, i. 
300, 301, 317). The Yuan shi (annals) states : “ The emperor, in order to 
avoid the great heat of the summer, moved to the river (valley) of Ba-lu- 
wan.” Parwan is still the name of one of the elevated defiles in the 
Hindukush, between Kabul and the Anderab valley. There is also a 
river and a little town of that name, visited by Father Goes in 1603 on 
his way from Kabul to Radakhshan, &c. (Yule’s “ Cathay,” 558, and map 
appended). Peruan is already mentioned by Ibn Khordadbeh (ninth 
century) among the cities depending on Bamian (Sprenger’s “Postrouten 
des Orientes,” 37). Sultan Baber in his “Memoirs” (i. 285) states that 
the pass of Parwan is very difficult, and that between this place and the 
great col there are seven minor defiles. He reports also (i. 2S0) that the 
wind blowing during the summer in Kabul is known under the name of 
“wind of Parwan.” The Turkish admiral, Sidi Ali, on his way from 
Kabul to Badakhshan in 1556, passed by the Parvan pass and then 
reached the city of Andera (Anderab). See “Journal Asiatique,” ix. 203. 
Compare also about Parwan , Wood’s “Journey to the Oxus,” 1838, and 
note 671 below. 
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received that the Mohammedan rebels in the mountains 
were about to renew hostilities. The emperor decided 
himself to attack the enemy. Therefore the day for the 
masters explanations was postponed until the 1st of the 
tenth month, which was a felicitous day. The master 
begged permission to return (to Samarkand), but the 
emperor said: “Will you not be too much fatigued to 
make the journey a second time ? ” The master replied : 
“ It is only twenty days’ journey ; ” but the Emperor 
objected : " There is nobody to escort you.” The master 
answered : “ There is a man, Yang Akou , who has received 
orders to go with me.” The emperor then assented, and 
after three days he gave orders that Yang Akou should 
take a thousand horsemen and conduct the master back 
by another way (than that he had come ). 218 

Proceeding on this way, we crossed a high mountain, in 
which is the Shi men (Stone gate), and at a distance the 
rocks had the appearance of candles. A11 immense slab 
lay across these rocks, like a bridge, and beneath was a 
rapid torrent. Many of the soldiers’ donkeys were drowned 
in crossing this torrent, and on its borders many dead 
bodies were seen lying. This defile had been taken by 
the armies a short time before we passed . 219 

On our way we saw men returning from the war, who 
carried with them a great many corals. Some of our 
accompanying officers bought about fifty coral trees for 


218 Chen-hai remained with the emperor. 

219 Dr. Yavorsky (“ Journey to Afghanistan,” i. 72) was struck by the 
resemblance the description of the Stone gate in the Chinese narrative 
bears to the Nandagan pass, 3 i English miles north of Shirabad. But 
this identification is untenable. The diarist states expressly that Ch'ang 
ch'un did not return by the same way he came ; and besides this, the sage, 
in one of his poems, alludes to the position of the Stone gate being south 
of the Amu river. It seems to me that the way now followed by Ch'ang 
ch'un from the Hindukush to Samarkand lay more to the west. He 
passed probably partly by the same route as Burnes in 1832 from India 
to Bokhara. This traveller, in describing his way down the north-western 
slope of the Hindukush, gives about the same details as noticed in the 
Chinese narrative with respect to the Stone gate. 
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two yi of silver, 220 the biggest of them more than a foot in 
length; but, journeying on horseback, it was impossible to 
carry them unbroken. 

We travelled in the daytime, and profited also by the 
fresh nights. In five or six days (it is not said from what 
place) we arrived at S -kan, or as the city is called 
by the Ta shi (Karakhitai), Ho chung fu (the city between 
the rivers). 221 The officers came to meet the master, and 
directed him to his former lodging (in the new palace ; see 
note 1 19), which was situated on the northern side of the 
river. This river (the Zarafshan) has its sources in the 
snowy mountains (east of Samarkand), therefore its water 
is very cold. The palace in which the master lived was 
on a hill about a hundred feet in height. 222 It w r as 
reflected in the bright water of the river. In the fifth 
month (June and July), during the hot season, the master 
was accustomed to sit at the northern window and enjoy 
the breeze, while at night he slept on the terrace of the 
roof; 223 and in the sixth month (July- August), the hottest 
time of the year, he bathed in the basin. Thus the master 
spent his time in the far west. 

The arable land in Ho chung (Samarkand) is suitable 
for all kinds of corn. Only the k'iao mai (buckwheat) 
and the ta ton (soya bean) are not found there. In the 
fourth month (May) wheat ripens ; when gathered, the 
people pile it up in heaps. In the sixth month the inten- 

220 Yi — Chinese pound. 

221 This Chinese term is a literal translation of the Arabic Bern naharein. 
Thus, according to d’Herbelot’s “Bibl. Orient.,” Samarkand was called in 
ancient times, on account of its position between the Djihun (Oxus) and 
the Sihun (Iaxartes). But it may be also that the appellation Ho chung f u 
for Samarkand refers to the position of the city between the Zarafshan 
and the channels diverted from it. See note 197. Palladius reports that 
Ye-lii CKu tsai, in one of his poems, says that the Si Liao or Kharakhitai 
called Samarkand IIo chung fu. 

222 See note 199. 

223 In Persia it is the custom, up to this time, to sleep during the hot 
season on the flat roofs in the open air. 
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dant of the t'cti shi 224 made a present to the master of 
water-melons, which in this country are very fragrant and 
sweet, and of enormous size. We have no water-melons like 
these in China. When, in the sixth month, the second 
prince 225 returned, Chung lu requested the master to give 
him some of his water-melons for a present to the prince. 
The country is very rich in fruits and vegetables, but yil 
(colocasia) and chestnuts are wanting. The tiie 22Q there 
have the shape of enormous fingers, and are of a purplish 
colour. 

Men and women braid their hair. The caps of the men 
at a distance resemble hills. They are adorned with 
embroidery and tassels. All officers wear such caps. 
The men of the lower classes wrap their heads about with 
a piece of white mo-sz ’, 227 about six feet long. The women 
of the chieftains and the rich envelop their heads with a 
piece of gauze, from five to six feet long, and of a black or 
dark red colour. Sometimes flowers and plants or other 
figures are embroidered upon it. They wear their hair 
dishevelled. Sometimes they put wadding under it (under 
the covering of the head?). The women of the lower 
classes do not braid their hair into a queue on the top of 
the head. They cover their heads with linen and other 
stuff, and thus bear some resemblance to our (Buddhist) 
nuns. As to their dress, men as well as women are wont 
to put on a kind of shirt made of woollen stuff, of a white 
colour, wffiich has the appearance of a bag, narrow in the 
upper part, wide beneath, with sleeves attached to it. If a 

224 Ye-lu CKu tsai (see note 196), who then, it seems, was governor of 
Samarkand. 

225 Chinghiz’ second son, Chagatai. 

226 The egg-plant, aubergine, Solarium melongena. The fruits of this 
plant I have seen in Persia were of a more cylindrical form, whilst the 
Chinese varieties of the aubergine have generally globular fruits. 

227 Here evidently muslin is meant, which, as is known, is an Arabic 
word, derived from the name of the city of Mossul , where this fine, thin 
cotton fabric was first woven. See M. Polo, i. 62 : li Mosolins of the city of 
Mausui.” 
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man grows poor, his wife takes another husband. In the 
case of the husband going on a journey and not returning 
home within the space of three months, his wife is allowed 
to marry another husband. But there is one thing very 
odd among these people. Some of their women have 
beards and moustaches . 228 

The carts, boats, and implements of husbandry in that 
country are very different in appearance from those used 
in China. Their weapons are made of steel. Most of the 
vessels they use are made of copper, but there are also 
found vessels of porcelain, as in China. The vessels for 
wine are made only of glass. The money they use in 
commerce is of gold, but has no hole . 229 On both sides 
are Mohammedan letters. 

The people are very strong and tall. They sometimes 
bear very heavy burdens on their backs without any cross- 
beam . 230 There are men well versed in books, and who 
are exclusively taken up with writing. They are called 
Da-shi-maP 1 In winter they fast for a whole month , 232 
during which every day, at night, the superior kills a 
sheep for the meal, when all sit round cross-legged, and 
eat the whole night till morning . 233 Besides this, they 
have six fastings in other months. 

They have high buildings with rafters on the top, 
standing out about ten feet all around, and on these 

228 T Yu-Tcu-sun states the same. See p. 31. 

229 The Chinese copper cash, strung on a string, have a square hole in 
the middle. 

230 The Chinese always bear burdens on a cross beam. 

231 Danishmend in Persian means “a learned man.” The Chinese 
author probably understands by da-shi-ma the mollahs or the clergy. 
Palladius states that the same term, occurring several times in the 
Yuan shi, and spelled there da-shi-man, denotes always the mollahs of 
the Mohammedans. 

232 The Persians, indeed, fast every year during the whole month of 
Ramazan ; but as their months are variable, Ramazan can occur in all 
seasons of the year. 

233 This statement is perfectly correct even for the present time. In 
Ramazan the Persians eat and smoke only after sunset, when the stars 
can be seen. 
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rafters an empty pavilion rises, hung with tassels. 234 
Every morning and evening the superior goes up and 
bows to the west (see note 164). They call this Tcao Hen 
(praying to heaven), for they believe not in Buddhism or 
Taoism. The superior above sings in a loud tone, and the 
men and women, hearing his voice, meet at this place and 
pray below. The same custom exists throughout the whole 
country. Whoever neglects to perform these ceremonies is 
executed. The superior is dressed like the others, only his 
head is wrapped with a piece of white mo-sz (muslin). 

In the seventh month, as the new moon had just 
appeared (August 8, 1222), the master sent A-li-sien with 
a report to the emperor, asking about the time for the 
explanation of the doctrine of Tao. The answer of the 
emperor, written on the same report, was received on the 
7th of the eighth month (September 13). 

On the 8th of the same month (September 14) we set 
out for the emperor s encampment. The T'ai shi accom- 
panied the master twenty or thirty li , and returned. On 
the 1 2th (September 18) we passed the city of Kie-shi 
(Kash; see note 209). O11 the 13th we were joined by a 

convoy of 1000 men on foot and 300 on horseback, and 
entered the high mountains. The route we followed now 
went round the Tie men kican (Iron gate). We crossed a 
river with red water, and proceeded through a defile to 
the south-east, where there were rocks several li in height. 
At the foot of the mountains is a salt spring, the water of 
which deposits white salt after evaporation. We took a 
large quantity of it with us. Farther to the south-east 
we ascended a mountain which forms a watershed. To 
the west we saw a high valley, which seemed to be filled 
up with ice, but it was salt. On the top of the mountain 
there was a red-coloured salt, with the appearance of 

234 The buildings the author describes are minarets , with their pro- 
minent gallery on the top, from which the moezzin every day before 
sunrise and after sunset invites the believers to prayers. The moezzins, or 
callers to prayers (literally, “the announcers”), announce the time of 
prayer in a singing tone. 
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stone, which the master tasted himself. 235 In the eastern 
countries (China, Mongolia) salt is only found in low grounds, 
but here it is also met with in the mountains. The Moham- 
medans eat cakes with salt. When thirsty they drink water, 
even in winter. 236 Poor men sell water in jars. 237 

On the 14th of the eighth month (September 20) we 
arrived at the south-western foot of the Iron gate. Here 
the issue of the defile is bordered by terrible rocks. One 
on the left has fallen down, and the river to an extent of 
a li was covered by rocks. 238 

On the 15th (September 21) we arrived at the river 
(the Amu river again). 239 It resembles the Yellow Eiver 
in China, and runs in a north-western direction. Having 
crossed it in a boat, we stopped on the southern bank. 
To the west there is a mountain fortress called T'uan ba - 

235 Schuyler (“ Turkestan,” ii. 79) states that near Karshi are the mines 
of that peculiar, excellent, rose-coloured rock-salt which is largely sold 
throughout the whole of Central Asia, and that this salt is obtained in the 
mountains about ten miles south of Karshi. Mayeff (Hissar expedition) and 
Kostenko (“Turkestan,” iii. 161, 162) report that the mines of the rose- 
coloured rock-salt are situated in the Bashkhurd mountains, in the district 
of Hussar. See also M. Polo, i. 160 : “Salt mountains south of Telekan.” 

236 The Chinese do not like water ; they prefer drinking tea even in the 
hot season. 

237 It is still the custom in Persia that water and ice are sold on the 
roads to thirsty travellers. 

233 Burnes notices similar phenomena in the Hindukush, and attributes 
them to earthquakes. 

239 It is difficult to trace Ch'ang ch'un’s route from Kash to the Amu 
river on his second journey. The narrative states expressly that they did 
not go by the shortest way, through the Iron gate, but turned round it. The 
assertion, then, that they arrived farther on at the south-western foot of 
this defile, is a mistake. The diarist may have taken the entrance of 
another pass to be the Iron gate. Prom the statement about the rock-salt 
in the mountains they passed through, we may conclude that their way lay 
through the Hussar district, and west of the Iron gate. There is a road, 
explored by Russian travellers, from Kash (Shahr) to Hussar , and then 
through a mountainous country with many difficult passes to Kelef on the 
Amu daria (Kostenko’s “ Turkestan,” ii. 13 1). There is yet another road, 
still more westward, leading from Samarkand through Karshi to Kelef. 
The diarist is also mistaken, it seems, in stating that their journey from 
Kash to the Amu river took only three days. The distance is about 130 
English miles. 
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/a, 240 which is a strong position. On our road we met 
Chcn-Jeun , the physician of the third prince (Ogotai). 
We proceeded up the stream (in a boat) ; but after thirty li 
the water was too shallow, when (we went on shore, and) 
travelling during the night, we passed Ban-li , 241 a very 
large city, the inhabitants of which had revolted not long 
ago, and tied. We heard the barking of the dogs in the 
city. At daybreak, after taking breakfast, we went to the 
east more than twenty li to a river running northward, 
which could be forded on horseback, and passed the night 
on the eastern bank of this river. 

On the 22d of the eighth month (September 28) Chen - 
hai 242 came to meet the master, and accompanied him to 
the emperor's encampment. 243 On his arrival Chen-hai 
asked the master whether he wished to be introduced 
immediately to the emperor, or to rest first. The master 
begged to be presented. It must be said here that the 
professors of the Tao (true doctrine), when admitted to an 
audience, were never required to fall upon their knees or 
to bow their heads to the ground. On entering the im- 
perial tent, they only made a bow and placed the hands 
together (a sign of esteem among Chinese monks). 

240 Ba-la stands for “balik,” city. I have little doubt that by the city of 
Tuan , the fortress Kerduan is meant, which, according to Rashid, offered 
resistance to the Mongols for a whole month (d’Ohsson, i. 294). After 
its capture Chinghiz crossed, as the Persian historiographer reports, the 
Hindukush and besieged Bamian. A more precise indication of the 
position of Kerduan is not given. Ch'an ch'un did not pass by this place. 
The travellers only heard of it. Te-lu C/iu tsai in his narrative of travel 
mentions a city called Chuan situated west of Ban (Balkh). This seems 
to be the same as Tuan, The Chinese character chuan is easily mis- 
written for tuan. 

241 Ban-li is the city of Balkh. Ye-lu CJiu tsai (see note 37) has only 

the character Ban for Balkh. The Yuan shi, in reporting the capture of 
Balkh by the Mongols, writes the name Ban-le-ho. On the Chinese 
mediaeval map the name is more correctly spelt Ba-li-ho. According to 
Rashid, Balkh was taken by Chinghiz in 1221. Most of the inhabitants 
were massacred (d’Ohsson, i. 272). 242 See note 218. 

243 Chinghiz then had left the Hindukush, and was somewhere north 
of it, three days’ journey from the Oxus, as appears from the narrative far- 
ther on. 
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The master was then presented to the emperor, who 
ordered tung lo 244 to he set before him ; but the master 
firmly refused to drink it. The emperor asked him how 
he was supplied with victuals in the city where he lived 
(Samarkand) ; when the master expressed his satisfaction. 
Next day the emperor sent a man to invite the sage to 
dine every day with his majesty. The master replied : 
“ I am a wild man of the mountains ; I cultivate the trne 
doctrine (Tao), and therefore I like seclusion/’ The em- 
peror then permitted him to live as he liked. 

On the 27th of the ‘eighth month (October 3) the 
emperor set out on his return to the north (and the master 
accompanied him). The emperor on the road often sent 
wine made from grapes, water-melons, and other eatables 
to the master. 

O11 the 1st of the ninth month (October 6), 1222, we 
crossed the river (Amu) on a floating bridge, and proceeded 
to the north. 

On the 15th (October 20), at the suggestion of the mas- 

244 The Chinese characters tung lo denote, according to the dictionaries, 
preparations from mare’s or cow’s milk, as kumis, sonr milk, &c. The 
kumis, a fermented liquor made by the Mongols and other nomades of 
Asia from mare’s milk, was their habitual drink in the Middle Ages, and 
earlier, as now-a-days. M. Polo (i. 249) calls it Jcemiz. Rubruk (227, 
228) gives a detailed description of the preparation of cosmos, as he 
terms this beverage. He notices also a special kind of it, called cara 
cosmos or black cosmos, prepared for the use of the rich (unknown now-a- 
days). In the Yuan shi, chap, cxxviii., biography of the Kipchak prince 
T'u-t'u-ha, it is stated that “black mare’s milk” (evidently the cara cos- 
mos of Rubruk), very pleasant to the taste, used to be sent from Kipchak 
to the Mongol court in China. 

Rubruk (229, 234) describes another preparation, curd dried in the 
sun, &c.. which he calls griut, gruit, or grut. The latter is, it seems, 
the right reading, for Potanin (“Mongolia,” ii. 1x2), in describing the 
different preparations of milk, which form the principal food of the 
Mongols, states that leurt (Pallas writes kurut) in the Kirghiz language 
denotes a kind of cheese formed into hard cakes. The Mongols call the 
same arul . 

Rubruk, 240: “Dederunt nobis bibere (Tartari) de lacto suo vacino, 
a quo contract um erat butirum, acetoso valde, quod ipsi vocant air am.” 
Potanin, l. c., ii. 3, informs us that the Kirghizes call sour milk airan ; 
in Mongol, ariJc. 
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ter, Chingliiz ordered a tent to be prepared for the ex- 
planation of the Taoist doctrine. Chen-hai and Chung In 
were present at the explanation. The T'ai shi (councillor) 
A-hai 245 translated the words of the master into Mongol 
for the emperor. The emperor was highly edified, and 
the discourse of the sage pleased his heart. On the 19th 
(October 24) the night was bright, and the emperor called 
the master again to continue his explanations, with which 
he was much satisfied. On the 23d the master was again 
invited. The emperor ordered his words to be written 
down in Chinese as well as in Mongol. 

After this we followed the emperor in his march to the 
east ( i.e ., back to Mongolia), and approaching the great city 
of Sie-mi-sz-Jccin (Samarkand), encamped twenty li w T est of 
it. On the first of the 10th month (November 5) the master 
solicited permission to visit the place where he lived before 
(the palace on the hill near Samarkand), which the em- 
peror granted. The imperial camp then was thirty li east 
of Samarkand. On the 6th the master appeared again be- 
fore the emperor, together with the councillor A-hai (who 
was the interpreter). Chinghiz asked the master : “ Shall 
the bystanders withdraw ? ” to which he replied that they 
might remain, and explained to the emperor as follows : 
“ The wild man of the mountains these many years has 
devoted himself to the investigation of Tao, and likes to 
be in solitude. Around the tent of your majesty I hear 
the noise of your soldiers, and I cannot keep my mind 
quiet ; therefore I solicit from your majesty the permission 
to travel henceforth alone, in advance or behind. This 
will be a great favour to the wild man of the mountains.” 
The emperor assented. 

At that time (November) rain first began to fall, and 
the grass became green again. In that country, in the 
middle of the eleventh month (December), rain and snow 
became more frequent and moistened the ground. The 

245 A-hai is mentioned in the Yuan shi, chap, cx., as T'ai shi or 
councillor. 
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master went to Samarkand and distributed the remainder 
of his provisions to the hungry people, who were very 
numerous. 

On the 26th of the eleventh month (December 29), 1222, 
we set out on our journey. On the 23d of the 12th 
month (January 25, 1223) there was a snowfall, and such 
an intense cold that a great number of our bullocks and 
horses died on the road. Proceeding to the east, we 
crossed three days later (January 28) the Ho-clian mu- 
lien (Syr-daria; see note 189), and reached the encamp- 
ment of the emperor (who was also on his homeward 
journey). We were told there that during the past night 
the bridge across the river had been broken down and 
carried away. 

(Chinghiz again had discourses with the sage, but I 
omit them as being of no interest.) 

On the 1st of the first month (Chinese new year, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1223) the master took leave. The commander- 
in-chief, the physician-in-ordinary, and the diviner-in- 
cliief came to congratulate the master. 

On the 1 1 th (February 12) we proceeded again east- 
ward. Sie-mi-sz’-kan was now behind us, at a distance of 
more than a thousand li. On the 21st (February 22) we 
went to the east of one station, and arrived at a broad val- 
ley (plain) well watered and rich in grass, 246 where we 
stayed for some time, in order to restore our tired horses 
and bullocks. Sai-lan (Sairam) is three days’ journey 
from this place to the north-east. 

On the 7th of the second month (March 9) the master 
was admitted to an audience and said to the emperor : 
“ At the time the wild man of the mountains left the sea- 
shore (Shan tung), he gave his word to be back again in 
three years. It is indeed my ardent desire to see my native 
mountains again in this third year.” The emperor replied : 
“ I am myself returning to the east. Will not you go with 

246 They halted probably on the Chirchik river, an affluent of the Syr- 
daria, somewhere near Tashkend. 
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me ? ” Then the master said : “ I have explained all your 
majesty wished to hear; I have nothing more to say. It 
would be better for me to go in advance.” He solicited 
earnestly to be sent home ; but the emperor refused his 
assent, saying : “ Wait a little ; in three or five days my 
sons will arrive ; there are still some points in your doc- 
trine not quite clear to my mind. Having understood 
all, I will not object to your going home.” 

On the 8th the emperor was hunting in the mountains 
to the east, and in shooting a boar he was thrown from 
his horse. The wounded boar stopped, and the emperor 
was in danger. (I omit Cliang cliun’s conversation with 
Chinghiz about the necessity of desisting from the plea- 
sure of hunting at his advanced age.) 247 

On the 24th of the second month the master ventured 
again to solicit his being sent home; but the emperor 
said : “ Wait a little. I must think over the presents to 
give you on your departure ; ” so he was again obliged to 
remain. But on the 7th of the third month (April 8) he re- 
newed his request, when the emperor made him a present 
of bullocks and horses. The master refused, saying that 
post-horses would be sufficient for him ; and the emperor 
granted a decree, w 7 ith the imperial seal, which released 
all professors of the doctrine of Tao from taxes. He 
ordered A-li-sien to accompany the master on his journey 
to the east, appointing him silan cliai (imperial envoy). 
Meng-gu-dai and Go-la-ba-hai were appointed his assis- 
tants. 

On the 10th of the third month (April n), 1223, the 
master finally took leave of the emperor, and we started ; 
all the officers, from the ta-ia-han 248 down to the lower 
ranks, accompanied the master more than twenty li } carry- 
ing with them wine and rare fruits, and all were moved to 
tears. 

247 Chinghiz was at that time sixty-two years old. 

248 Tarkhan was a Mongol title granted to deserving men. See d’Ohsson, 
i. 44. In the Yuan shi the word ta-la-han occurs frequently. 
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In three days we arrived at Sai-lan (Sairam ; see note 
1 86). In the mountains south of the city there are two- 
headed snakes, two feet long, which are frequently seen by 
the natives . 249 

On the 15th (April 16) the disciples of the master went 
out of the city to sacrifice at the tomb of the disciple 
who died there (on the journey hither). We spoke about 
carrying with us his mortal remains, but the master said : 
“ The body, formed temporally of the four elements, decays 
without any value ; but the soul has a real existence, is 
free, and cannot be grasped.” Then we spoke no more 
about that, and the next day we started again (April 17). 

On the 23d of the third month (April 24) we were 
joined by the imperial envoy A-gou (who had received 
orders) to accompany the master on his journey along the 
southern bank of the CKui mu-lien.™ Ten days later we 
were at a distance of more than a hundred li west of A li 
ma (Almalik; see note 172), and crossed a large river. 251 
On the 5th of the fourth month (May 5), having arrived 
at a garden east of the city of A li ma y Chang hung , the 


249 Levshin in his work on the Kirghiz-Kaisaks (i. 143), enumerating 
the snakes of those regions, concludes with the statement that the super- 
stitious fancy of the people adds to this list certain two-headed snaJces. It 
is well known that the steppes of Russian Turkestan, and especially those 
bordering on the Syr-daria, swarm with serpents. Compare Schuyler’s 
“ Turkestan,” i. 23 1, about the serpent-defile between Jisak and Samarkand. 
One of the serpents, the Eryx jaculus , which has been called also Boa 
tatarica, is characterised by a short obtuse tail and a small head. This 
resemblance of the tail to the head may have been the basis of the popular 
conception regarding two-headed snakes. 

250 Mu-lien— muren, river in Mongol. The CKui river of the Chinese 
author is evidently the Chu of modern maps of Turkestan. This river 
rises in the T'ien shan, south-west of the Issikul lake, passes near this lake, 
at a distance of only four miles from its western corner ; farther on, in 
the plain, it flows in a north-western direction, and finally discharges into 
the lake Sauman kul. As has been noticed in note 185, the old road from 
Pishpek to Vernoye, which crosses the Chu river at Tokmak, and by 
which probably Ch'ang ch'un proceeded, has been abandoned since these 
tracts belonged to Russia. The new post-road crosses the river about forty 
English miles downward. 

251 This can only be the Ili river. 
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arcliitect-in-chief of the second prince, 252 requested the 
master to cross the river for the purpose of inaugurating 
some temples on the other side ; but this excursion was 
not brought about. (I omit the details.) 

In the evening (of the day they started from A li ma) 
we arrived at the foot of the Yin shan , spent the night 
there, and the next day passed again the forty-eight 
bridges, and proceeded fifty li up the torrent to the 
Heavenly lake? bZ 

Thence we went in a north-eastern direction, crossed the 
Yin slum ( i.e, } a branch of it), and after two days’ journey, 
came to the same post-road which we had followed on our 
journey hither, and which leads south of the Kin shan 
(Altai) to a great river. 254 Then proceeding from south 
to north, we passed to the eastern side of the Kin shan. 255 

On the 28th of the fourth month (May 28) there was a 
great snowfall, and the next day all the mountains around 
were white. We then went in a north-eastern direction 
along mountains, and in three days reached the front side 
of the A-bu-han mountain (see note 146). The disciples 
(left by Ch'ang cliun here in a new-built monastery) and 
the others came a long distance to meet the master, and 
directed him to the monastery Si hia kuan. Just as the 
master .got out of his cart it began to rain, when all were 
very glad and congratulated each other, saying : “ In this 
country it very seldom rains in summer ; rain and thunder 
rarely happen except in the mountains to the south and 

252 Chinghiz’ second son, Chagatai. The Persian historians state that 
the dominions of Chagatai stretched from the country of the Uigurs and 
Kayalik west as far as the Djihun (Amu-daria), and that he liked to pass 
the summer at Almalih, near the high mountains Guk and Kut. In winter 
he used to live at a place called Meruzik ila (d’Ohsson, ii. 2, 107). These 
statements relate to a time posterior to Chinghiz ; but Chagatai had his 
appanages near Almalik already in his father’s lifetime. 

253 The Sairam lake; see note 167. By Yin shan the diarist always 
understands the T'ien shan mountains. The Borokhoro range, which the 
travellers had to cross near the lake, indeed is a branch of the T'ien shan. 

254 This was probably the Bulgun river. See note 1 5 1 . 

255 They crossed the Altai probably in the Ulandaban defile. See note 148. 
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to the north; but this summer rain is abundant. For the 
present fall we are indebted to the sanctity of the master ” 

The people of this country in ordinary years irrigate 
their fields and gardens by means of aqueducts . 256 In the 
eighth month (September) wheat ripens, and there is then 
no rain. At the time the corn ripens it is damaged by 
mice (or rats) ; these mice are all white. In this country 
cold predominates, and the fruits ripen late in the year. 
In the fifth month (June) we found on the borders of the 
river, at a depth of about one foot, ice in the ground about 
a foot thick ; and the master sent his servants every day 
after dinner to bring some . 257 To the south a high moun- 
tain range is to be seen, covered with masses of snow, which 
never melts even in the hottest season of the year . 258 

There are many remarkable things in this country. A 
little to the west of this place, on the border of a lake, 
there is a “ wind-hill,” the top of which consists of white 
clay cracked in many places. In the second and third 
months (March, April) the wind rises here and howls in 
the rocks and cavities of the southern mountains. This is 
only the beginning ; when the wind first comes out from 


256 Pevtsoff, on his journey from Kobdo to the Dsapkhan river, saw 
longaryks or aqueducts (** Mongolia,” 28). The same author [Ibid., 21, 30, 
80) states that in North-Western Mongolia agriculture is carried on in 
many places, even by the Mongols (Durbots, Torguts). See also Potanin’s 
“Mongolia,” i. 81. 

257 Although it is impossible to determine the place where Ch'ang ch'un, 
on his homeward journey, stopped for the second time, and where, since 
his first visit there, in remembrance of it, a monastery had been built, there 
can be no doubt that this oasis, fit for agricultural purposes, must be looked 
for in the elevated desert which extends between the Altai and the Khan- 
gai range. The Dsapkhan is the only river of note on this plateau. It 
discharges into the Kirghiz nor, and is connected with two other great lakes. 
Its borders in some places are rich in pastures. Matussowsky in 1870, and 
Pevtsoff in 1878 and 1879, traversed this desert in several directions. Its 
elevation is from 3500 to 6000 feet. This explains the statement of our 
Chinese traveller that even in June they found ice in the ground. The 
Lamaitic monastery of Narbandji, on the Dsapkhan, was found by Pevtsoff 
(l. c., 40, 275) to be at an elevation of 5160 feet. 

258 These “southern mountains,” noticed also on the way hither, can 
only be a branch of the Eastern Altai. 
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the wind-hill, numerous whirls are seen like ram’s horns ; 
but after some time these whirls unite to form a hurricane, 
which raises sand, throws stones, lifts off roofs, and up- 
roots trees . 259 In the river to the south-east there are 
three or four watermills; but when the water reaches the 
plain, it becomes scanty, and finally disappears. In the 
mountains are coals . 260 To the east there are two springs, 
which in winter-time increase like rivers or lakes ; the 
water then is absorbed by the ground, but suddenly it 
appears again, carrying fish and shrimps along with it. 
Often the water overflows the houses, but in spring it 
gradually disappears . 261 

To the north-west of this country, at a distance of about 
a thousand li and more, there is a country called Kim- 
Kien-chou , where good iron is found, and where squirrels 
abound and wheat is cultivated . 262 A great number of 

259 Compare PI. Carpini, 609, on Mongolian storms : “ Ibi etiam sunt 
frigidissimorum ventorum tarn maximse tempestates, quod cum labore 
aliquando vix possunt homines equitare, unde cum essemus apud or dam, 
jacebamus in terra prse magnitudine venti prostrati, et propter pulveris 
multitudinem videreminimepoteramus.’’ Elias (“ Journey to Western Mon- 
golia,” 1 31) speaks of the Mongolian gales. Compare on the same subject 
Potanin (Z. c., 63, 100, 15 1), who describes well the whirlwinds so frequently 
met in Mongolia. Przewalsky, in his “ Tibet,” 32, explains the causes of 
the furious gales in Mongolia in winter. Morgan, in his translation of 
Przewalsky’s “Journey to the Lob nor,” 199, reports that the Tartars 
and Kirghizes (in Dsungaria) have a legend that the hurricanes in their 
country issue from some caverns which the Kalmuks have in vain tried 
to fill up with stones ; thus the same story as that related by the Chinese 
traveller. Comp, also note 316. 

260 Pevtsoff (Z. c., 21, 30) notices coal-mines in the mountains about 100 
versts south-east of Kobdo. 

261 Pevtsoff (Z. c., 243) reports a similar phenomenon with respect to the 
rivers Kungui and Mukkur-lcungui, The first discharges into the Airik 
lake, formed by the Dsapkhan, the other into the salt lake Khara nor. 
The sources of these rivers, which rise north-west of Uliassutai, at a dis- 
tance of about ten English miles one from the other, are formed by springs 
issuing from the sand. Pevtsoff was told by the Mongols that their actual 
sources are in a mountain situated between them. But the water soon 
disappears in the earth, and after running for some distance underground, 
springs forth again from the sands. 

252 This is without doubt the country Kemkemdjut, mentioned by Bashid 
as contiguous to the dominions of the Kirghizes (d’Ohsson, i. 103). Kem- 
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Chinese live there, and carry on the business of manufac- 
turing different kinds of silk and other stuffs. 

From the monastery (of Si hia kuan) the Kin shan 
(Altai) is visible, where much hail falls (see note 130). 
In the fifth and sixth months there is more than ten feet 
of snow. On the northern slopes of the Kin shan there 
are pines about a hundred feet high. 

The land is interspersed with deserts. In this country 
the jou ts ung jung 263 grows. The natives (Mongols) call 
this plant so-yen. In their language water is called wn- 
su , and grass ai-bu-su. 264: 

The assembled people said to the master : “ This country 

kemdjut was situated on the Kem river or Upper Yenissei. Even nowa- 
days the tribes living on the Yenissei call it Kem, which means a river. 
The main river is called Ulu hem (great river), one of the affluents Kem - 
ehih (small river). At the embouchure of the latter there is still a place 
known as Kemleemdjik. Kemkemdjik is mentioned in the Yuan shi under 
the name of K'ien chou. In chap, lxiii. there is an article devoted to the 
Ki-li-ki-sz ’ (Kirghizes), in which it is said that K'ien chou, forming the 
south-eastern part of the dominions of the Kirghizes, derives its name 
from the river K'ien. This river is repeatedly mentioned in the Yuan shi. 
The name is sometimes also written Kien. By the same name (Kien was 
pronounced Kim in ancient times) the Upper Yenissei was already known 
to the Chinese in the seventh century. The Tang history has a long article 
on the Hia-kia-sz’ (or Kia-kia-sz’), the ancestors of the Kirghizes, and living 
in the same country, and there the Kien river is noticed. It is stated, 
among other things, that the country produces millet, barley, wheat, and 
that the people usually pay the taxes in sable and squirrel skins. Colonel 
Yule identifies the Kien-kien-chou of the Chinese and Kemkemdjut of 
Bashid with the region Chingintalas of M. Polo (i. 214, ii. 538). I may 
finally state that the forests on the Upper Yenissei still abound in sables 
and squirrels. 

263 Tatarinoff in his “ Catal. Medicam. Sin.” calls the drug with the above 
name Orobanche prceparata. A drawing of it with description is given in 
Gauger’s “ Bepertorium fur Pharmacie, &c. in Bussland,” vii. (1848) : 
Chines. Boharzneiwaaren. I have seen the plant in question. It is an 
enormous PJielipea (order Orobanchacese), about one foot long, the 
stem from two to three inches thick. This succulent plant is brought 
from Mongolia to Peking in a salted state. It gives out a disagreeable 
smell. The Chinese materia medica quotes an author of the Mongol 
period, who notices a Mongolian drug so-yang (evidently the same as so- 
yen in the narrative), and states that this is a kind of jou tsung jung, 
under which name an orobanche is described in the same work. 

264 In modern Mongol, water is wusu, and grass ubusu . 
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here is in a state of deep barbarism. From the most re- 
mote time the people have never heard of the true doc- 
trine. We had only to do with the charms of mountain 
goblins and other bad spirits ; but ever since the master 
founded a monastery here, there has been a service esta- 
blished. On the first and the fifteenth of every month 
the people have assembled and have taken a vow not to 
kill living creatures. Certainly that was an effect of the 
true doctrine (Tao) ; what else could have produced this 
change ? At first the Taoists here had much to complain 
of the malice of bad men, and were not left quiet. There 
was the physician Lo sheng, who always tried to annoy 
the Taoists and to injure them. But once passing by the 
Taoist temple, he was thrown from his horse and broke his 
leg. Then he was moved to repentance, owned that he 
was punished for his sins, and begged pardon.” 

A-li-sien and the others said to the master: “The 
southern route 265 has much sand and is very stony ; little 
grass and water are found there. Our travelling com- 
pany is numerous; the horses will be extremely fatigued, 
and we have to fear many delays on the road.” The 
master replied: “Then it would be better to start in 
three parties.” 

On the 7th of the fifth month (June 6), 1223, he sent 
six of his disciples in advance, and started himself with 
six disciples on the 14th (June 13). He was accom- 
panied for twenty li by the most respectable people of 
the place; then they got down from their horses, bowed 
before the master and shed tears. The master spurred 
on his horse and departed quickly. On the 18th the 
remaining five disciples set out. 

Proceeding eastward, on the 16th (June 15) the master 

265 Ch'ang ch'un, leaving the place where he now sojourned, returned to 
China by the direct way, crossing the great Mongolian desert in a south- 
eastern direction, which road led him to the present Kukukhoto ( Kui 
hua ctieng). He proceeded, most probably, for the greater part, by the 
same road as Elias in 1872 from the last-named place to Uliassutai, and 
as Pevtsoff in 1878 from Kobdo to Kukukhoto. 
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crossed a high mountain, which was covered with snow. 266 
It was very cold. The post-horses were changed near the 
tent. 

On the 17th the master did not eat anything; he only 
drank rice-water from time to time. Proceeding to the 
south-east, we crossed a great sandy plain, where we found 
grass and trees infested with mosquitos. We passed the 
night on the eastern bank of a river. Farther on the 
master travelled from time to time in his cart. The dis- 
ciples asked him from what complaint he suffered; to 
which he replied : “ My malady cannot be understood by 
physicians ; it is a purification by the help of the sainted 
men and the sages. I cannot get well suddenly; but you 
need not be anxious.” The disciples were afflicted, and 
did not understand his words. Then one of them had a 
dream, in w T hich a spirit said to him : “ Be not alarmed 
about the master’s sickness. After his arrival in China 
he will get well again.” We proceeded by a sandy road 
for more than 300 li ; water and grass were very scarce. 
We travelled uninterruptedly; even at night our horses 
did not rest. Finally, after two days we emerged from 
the sand, and were then near the northern frontier of 
the Hia (Tangut empire ; see note 46). Here huts and 
tents became more frequent, and we had less difficulty 
in getting horses. The disciples who travelled behind 
reached us here. 

On the 2 1st of the sixth month (July 19), 1223, we 
stopped at Yu yang kuan , 267 The master still continued 
to abstain from food. Next day we passed the customs 
barrier and reached fifty li to the east of it, Feng chou, 2QS 

266 Probably a branch of the Khangai. 

267 This is, according to Palladius, the Chinese name of a defile north 
of Kukukhoto, leading over the Yin shan mountains. The above name 
is not marked on the great Chinese map, but the defile in question is, it 
seems, the Onghin daba of Pevtsoff’s map. See also Richthofen’s map 
of China. 

268 According to the great geography of the Chinese empire, ancient 
Feng chon was situated near the present Kukukhoto ( Kui hua ch'eng). 
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where the first officers of the place came to meet the 
master, who began again to eat as he was accustomed 
to do. 

We were then at the end of the summer, and the 
master was in the habit of sitting at the northern window 
of the house in which he stayed. At the request of the 
master of the house he wrote some verses on silk paper. 

On the 1st of the seventh month (July 29) we started 
again, and arrived after three days at Hia slmi 2m The 
next day we left, and on the 9th (August 6) arrived at 
Yiin chung 270 where the master spent more than twenty 
days. The military commandant of Siian te 2n sent an 
express to Yiin chung with a letter to the master and an 
offer of cart and horses. 

At the beginning of the eighth month (end of August) 
the master started, and proceeding eastward, we reached 
Yang ho, passed Po teng, Tien cli eng, Huai an, and crossed 
the river Hun ho 272 The commandant met the master 
far out of the city (of Siian te), and lodged him at the 
monastery Chao yuan kuan. The Taoists received the 
master with great distinction, and told him that in the 
last winter some of them saw Cliao kung (the disciple 
w T ho died at Sairam) entering the monastery and leading 
a horse by the bridle. All came to meet him, but he 
disappeared suddenly. He was also seen at other places. 

The princes, dignitaries, commanders, and other officers 

269 Palladius states that the military place, Hia shui li, named after a 
lake (li) at the frontier between China and Mongolia, is often mentioned 
in Chinese history. Probably the Taiha lake. 

270 An ancient name for the city of Ta t'ung fu in Shansi. Ye-lii CKu 
ts'ai started from Yiin chung when he began his journey to the west (p. 13). 

271 The present Siian hua fu. 

272 Ch'ang ch'un proceeded from Ta t'ung fu to Siian hua fu by the still 
existing commercial road. The city of Yang ho is now called Yang kao 
Men. Po teng is not found on modern maps. T'ien clieng and Huai an 
are now district cities. By Hun ho the diarist means the river Yang ho 
of modern Chinese maps. It passes Siian hun fu, and joins farther to the 
south-east the San Jean ho, when the united river takes a south-eastern 
direction and passes about ten miles west of Peking. Now-a-days the 
name of Hun ho is applied to the river only after it has entered the plain. 
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in Northern China addressed letters to the master inviting 
him to visit them. These invitations succeeded each 
other like the spokes of a rolling wheel ; but the master 
answered that he was sorry he could not divide himself 
into several bodies, to satisfy the wishes of all. 

According to a vow taken at the time Ch’ang ch’un 
passed the battlefield of Ye-hu ling (see note 104), covered 
with white human bones, there was on the 15th (September 
10) a service performed by Ch'ang ch’un’s disciples in 
Te hing , 273 at the monastery of Lung yang kuan , to help 
the destitute souls to pass over. After the service, an 
officer from the emperor (Chinghiz) arrived to inquire 
about the master’s journey, health, &c. Ch'ang ch'un 
spent the winter in Lung yang kuan. 

The governor of Yen king (now Peking) and other 
officers from that city sent an express with a letter to the 
master, in order to invite him to stay in the monastery of 
Ta Hen chang kuan , to which he assented. At Nan 
kou^ n in the monastery of Shen yu kitan, the Taoists of 
Yen king met him. The next day venerable old men, men 
and women, assembled from all sides, and accompanied 
the master with fragrant flowers when he entered Yen king, 
and the people bowing before him obstructed the road. 

At the time the master started for the west, the friends 
wished to know when he would return, to which he 
replied: “In three years — in three years and indeed his 
prophecy was realised, for it was on the 7th of the first 
month (January 28), 1224, he arrived at the monastery of 
Ch’ang t'ien kuan. 275 


Having brought back the venerable traveller from a 

273 At present the city of Pao an chou , south-east of Siian hua fu. 
Ch'ang ch'un in 1220 passed the summer there. 

274 Nan Icon is still the name of a little town at the southern issue of the 
defile Kii yung, about thirty miles north-west of Peking. See note 100. 

275 Ch'ang ch'un had started three years before from the monastery of 
Lung yang, on the 8th of the first month, 1 221. 
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long and painful journey to his native soil, I break off 
the narrative of his adventures. The Si yu ki continues 
Ch'ang ch'un’s biography until his death ; but the further 
events of his life are of little interest, and have nothing 
to do with my programme. I will only briefly state that 
the master remained at Peking. By order of Chinghiz, 
the ground of the gardens of the northern palace of the 
Kin was given to him for the purpose of establishing 
there a Taoist monastery. This monastery was built on 
the K'mng hua island, and the people were forbidden 
to gather fuel in the park of the island and to fish in 
the lake. 276 The master, who lived there, sometimes took 
a walk to the top of the hill on the island, and enjoyed 
the magnificent view he had of the surrounding gardens. 
Farther on in the narrative we read : “On the 23d of the 
sixth month (July 8), 1227, it was reported to the master 
that, owing to heavy rain, the southern embankment of 
the lake had fallen down, and that the water had gushed 
into the eastern lake, so that it was heard at a distance 
of several li . After this all fish and tortoises disappeared, 
and the lake became dry.” Ch'ang ch'un took this for an 
omen of his death, and indeed he died on the 9th of the 
seventh month (July 23), 1227. 

Kext year his disciples, with the help of a great num- 
ber of other Taoists, who had arrived from different parts 
of China, built for the mortal remains of the sage a mona- 
stery, the buildings of which were finished in forty days. 
The 9th of the seventh month (August 10), 1228, was fixed 
for the ceremony of transferring and burying the body. 
During the sixth month (July) heavy rain fell uninter- 
ruptedly. 277 The people were afraid that the ceremony 

276 The K'iung hua island and the lake still exist. They are now within 
the imperial city, but at the time of the Kin dynasty these pleasure 
grounds were situated north of the capital. 

277 It seems the climate of Peking has not changed since that time ; 
for now in July and August the rainfall at Peking is generally so abun- 
dant, that all communication becomes interrupted, and a great part of the 
capital is inundated. 
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would be hindered; but on the 1st of the seventh month 
(August 2) the heavens suddenly cleared up, and all were 
much gratified. When the coffin was opened, the appear- 
ance of the master was the same as he had showed in his 
life. During three days people came from far and near, 
princes, officers, and others, more than ten thousand. All 
were astonished at this wonder and laid their hands on 
their foreheads. The funeral ceremonies continued three 
days. 

On the 8th of the seventh month (August 9), at eight 
o’clock in the morning, at first black cranes flew past 
from the south-west, then followed white cranes. 278 The 
people looked at them with astonishment. On the 9th 
at midnight was the last funeral service, after which the 
mortal remains (literally, the exuviae of the immortal 
part of man) of the master were buried in the monastery. 
This monastery received the name Po yun kuan (the 
Monastery of the White Clouds). 279 

278 The Taoists consider cranes and storks as the birds of sainted and 
immortal men. On cranes the Taoists who have attained perfection are 
said to soar up to heaven. The Chinese white crane is the beautiful Grus 
montignesia. It is of large size and of a splendid white colour. Only the 
neck and some feathers of the wings are black. M. Polo (i. 286) speaks 
of five different cranes found in those tracts. One of them is all white, 
and is the biggest of all, &c. 

279 This Taoist monastery, Po yun kuan , exists still, west of Peking, one 
li west of the Si pien men gate. It is still, as Palladius states, the first 
Taoist monastery in China. In the principal temple, where the remains 
of Ch'ang ch'un repose, there is a statue representing the sage. In another 
temple we find his statue again, and those of six of his disciples. A third 
temple contains the statues of his eighteen companions of travel. On the 
19th of the first month, the birthday of Ch'ang ch'un is celebrated every 
year in the Po yun kuan, and the people of Peking repair in great numbers 
to this place. 


